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’'You  School  Musicians  can  be  proud  of  the  part  you’re 
playing  in  helping  the  war  eflfort.  As  a  part  of  your  sdiool 
band  you  do  help  'keep  ’em  flying’  by  aaive  participation 
in  war  bond  drives,  war  rallies,  inductee  send-ofls,  war 
plant  production  award  ceremonies,  etc  Music  is  impor¬ 
tant  also  as  a  morale  builder ...  it  helps  keep  civilian 
spirit  high  ...  it  inspires  war  workers  to  greater  effort  in 
backing  up  the  boys  at  the  front.  'Keep  ’em  playing’  to 
'Keep  ’em  Flying.’” 

When  civilian  production  resumes,  new  CONN  Band  Instru¬ 
ments  with  improved  intonation,  tone,  and  mechanical  refine¬ 
ments  will  be  ready  for  you.  Be  sure  you  get  a  new  postwar 
CONN — You’ll  find  it  was  worth  waiting  for! 

C  G.  CONN,  LTD.,  DEPT.  1142,  ELKHART,  INDIANA 
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At  present  the  huge  C»mn  manufacturing 
facilities  are  devoted  to  production  of  wmr- 
vital  precision  aerial  and  sssarine  naviga¬ 
tion  instrusssents,  inclstding:  Gyro-Horizon 
Indicators,  Sesssitive  Altimeters,  Mounted 
Compasses,  Observer  Compasses,  Large  Flat 
Compasses,  Binssades,  Indicator  Lamps,  and 
Silver  Bearings  for  Airplastes. 


IN  PEACETIME  —  THE  WORLD’S  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  BAND  INSTRUMENTS 
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G.  I.  JOE  COMES  HOME 

•  Look  beyond  the  anxious  days  of  the  war.  See,  in 
your  mind’s  eye,  the  drama  that  lies  in  the  eyes 
of  G.  I.  Joe  as  he  comes  marching  home.  Behind 
him,  the  searing  memory  of  battle  . . .  before  him 
the  prospect  of  home  and  fireside,  the  pursuit  of 
normal  pleasures,  the  promise  of  ecstatic  reunion 
.  . .  and,  giving  voice  to  his  feelings,  the  spirited 
strains  of  triumphant  music.  Look  to  music  to  play 
an  increasingly  important  part  in  American  life 
after  the  war— and  count  on  The  H.  N.  White  Co. 
for  finer,  more  expressive  and  more  responsive 
instruments  than  you’ve  ever  dreamed  of  before. 
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FOR  THE  ASKING 

A  fascinating  soyear 
account  of  music  and 
“show  business”  alive 
with  interesting  anec¬ 
dotes  and  absorbing 
illustrations-Where 
shall  we  direct  your 
complimentary  copy! 


S225-33  SUPERIOR  AVE.  •  CLEVELAND  3,  OHIO 


THE  WAR  BONDS  YOU  BUY  TODAY  ARE  AN  INVESTMENT  IN  TOMORROW’S  PLEASURESI 


Novambar,  1944 


Please  mention  TBE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answering  advertisements  in  this  magazine. 
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in  the  midst  of  a  battle,  when  a  man  is  singled  out  for  leadership — 
for  extraordinary  performance  that  must  not  fail— you  know  he  deserves  the 
bestowed  upon  him.  When  Olds  is  singled  out  by  artist  musicians  the  world 
over  for  top  performance  and  long-dependable  service,  you  know  the 
)s  likewise  deserved  .  .  .  that  the  preference  of  such  men  is  justKied 

in  distinguished  service  that  truly  merits  undisputed  leadership. 
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A  SHORT  CUT  TO 

Success  in 

SWING  DRUMMING 


•96  Pogos 
•108  Photos 
•532  Rhythm 
lootsA  Solos 
•73  lotin* 
Amoricon 
Rhythms 


In  “SWING  DRUMMING” 
Bill  Lndwig,  Jr^  a  celebrated  drumnier 
reveab  not  onljr  hU  own  secrets  but  the 
secrets  of  the  galaxy  of  drumming  stars 
with  whom  he  associates  . . .  Here  in  96 
fascinating  pages,  illustrated  by  more 
than  100  photographs,  is  the  boiled>down 
knowledge  and  technique  of  men  who 
rate  the  highest  billing  and  command  the 
biggest  incomes  in  their  field... Here  are 
fundamentals,  rudiments  and  exercises 
that  build  a  solid  foundation  for  a  real 
career.  Here  is  exerything  yon  need  to 
know  about  dance  drum  technique;  basic 
press  rolls;  long  rolls;  high  so»  Mdal, 
wire  brush,  rim  shot,  ^mbal  and  tom 
tom  technique;  time  signature  studies, 
rhythm  breaks,  solos,  send-offs,  Latin- 
Americao  rhythm^  etc.,  etc.  “Swing 
Drumming"  is  published  for  one  MrMse: 
to  speed  your  progress  in  a  field  that’s 
exciting,  interesting  and  loaded  with  op¬ 
portunities.  At  $1.50  it’s  an  irresistible 
inrestment  in  your  future.  At  your  music 
dealer— if  he  can’t  supply  you  order  direct. 


WFL  DRUM  CO. 

1728  NORTH  DAMEN  AVE.,  CHICAGO 


Back  Issues 

Most  all  back  issues  of  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  are  available.  If  ordered 

by  mail,  3e  additional  for  postage  must 
be  added  to  the  price  of  each  maga- 
xina.  If  back  copies  ordered  are  no 
longer  available  your  money  will  be 
promptly  refunded. 

Currant  and  two  im¬ 
mediately  preceding 

issues  . 20c  par  copy 

Issues  more  than  three 
months  old,  and  not 

morn  than  nine . 40c  per  copy 

All  Issues  more  than  10 
months  In  arrears . 60c  per  copy 
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What  are  your  Band  and  Orchestra  Doing  to  Speed  the 
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,  for  publication  In  the  next  Issue  of  School  Music  News. 
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Saga 

of  the 

MARCH 


King 


•  JOHN  PHILIP  80U8AI  What  a 
name  to  conjure  with!  Foremost 
writer  of  military  marches,  composer 
of  comic  operas  and  tuneful  concert 
band  suites,  author  of  unique  musical 
novels,  superb  rifleman  at  trap  shoots, 
the  friend  of  kings,  presidents,  busi¬ 
ness  magnates,  beloved  by  multitudes 
everywhere — he  lives  forever  in  his¬ 
tory, 

Sousa  was  born  beneath  the  shadow 
of  Old  Christ  Church  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  on  November  6,  1854.  His 
father,  a  Portuguese  emigrant,  was  a 
fine  trombonist  of  the  U.  S.  Marine 
Band.  Legend  relates  that  the  family 
name  was  “So”  and  that  Antonio  So’s 
baggage  on  ship  while  crossing  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  was  marked  “Antonio 
So,  U.  S.  A.”  This  is  mere  legend. 

Young  John  studied  the  violin  and 
several  brass  instruments.  At  13,  he 
joined  the  Marine  Band.  In  1876  he 
was  concertmaster  of  the  Jacques  Of¬ 
fenbach  Orchestra  at  the  Philadelphia 
Centennial  Exhibition.  In  1880  he  be¬ 
came  conductor  of  the  Marine  Band. 

In  1892  he  resigned  and  founded  his 
own  band.  The  death  of  P.  S.  Gilmore 
opened  the  way  lor  Sousa’s  Band  to 
appear  at  the  World’s  Columbian  Ex¬ 
position  in  Chicago  (1893).  A  dozen 
or  so  of  Gilmore’s  finest  artists  joined 
the  new  ensemble,  giving  Sousa  a  mar¬ 
vellous  array  of  talent. 

Sousa  was  the  most  widely  travelled 
bandmaster  of  all  time.  For  nearly 
40  years  his  band  made  annual  tours 
of  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mex¬ 
ico.  Gilmore’s  Band  toured  7  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  in  1878.  Sousa’s  Band 
made  4  European  tours  (1900-01-03-05) 
and  a  complete  trip  around  the  globe 
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in  1911.  Sousa  himself  financed  all  of 
his  tours. 

Sousa’s  Band  drew  great  crowds  at 
all  the  leading  expositions  and  high- 
class  resorts.  His  “King  Cotton 
March”  was  a  sensation  at  Atlanta  in 
1895.  His  band  held  its  own  with 
the  famed  Garde  Republicaine  Bande 
at  Paris  in  1900,  where  it  officially  rep¬ 
resented  our  government. 

The  Sousa  Band  which  first  toured 
Europe  in  1900  included  the  foremost 
group  of  artists  ever  assembled  at 
once  beneath  the  March  King’s  baton. 
Herbert  L.  Clarke,  Walter  B.  Rogers 
(cornet) ;  Arthur  Pryor  (trombone  and 
assistant  director) ;  Simone  Mantia 
(euphonium);  Anton  Horner  (French 
horn);  Marshall  Lufsky,  Darius  A. 
Lyons  (flute);  Louis  Christie  (clar¬ 
inet);  Jean  Moremans  (saxophone); 
Herman  Conrad,  Luca  Del  Negro 
(tuba);  Thomas  Mills  (tympani  and 
bells) — this  was  indeed  a  “super 
band.” 

The  immortal  Jules  Levy,  Jules 
Arban,  William  Paris  Chambers,  Ernst 
Albert  Couturier,  John  Hazel,  Bohumir 
Kryl,  etc.,  were  all  virtuosos  of  the 
first  water.  Yet  no  cornetist  has  ever 
displayed  the  well-nigh  incredible  com¬ 
posite  talent  owned  by  Herbert  L. 
Clarke  in  his  prime. 

Where  is  the  artist  today  who  can 
occupy  first  chair  in  concert  band, 
perform  his  share  of  “business”  with¬ 
out  stint,  render  difficult  solos  each 


day  (matinee  and  night)  for  weeks 
at  a  stretch,  and  attain  high  E-flat,  E, 
F,  and  G  with  extremely  rare  breaks? 
Yet  Clarke  did  so  repeatedly  for  20^ 
years.  Bear  in  mind  the  strain  of  * 
sleeping-car  travel  he  underwent.  He 
was  the  literal  “(Caruso  of  the  Cornet.” 
His  tones  were  beautiful  and  of  a 
penetrating  quality;  his  endurance  was 
phenomenal;  his  all-round  ability  has 
never  been  equalled.  Sousa  credited 
him  with  an  “impeccable  technic.” 

Arthur  Pryor  was  the  world’s  cham¬ 
pion  trombone  soloist.  At  6,  he 
studied  piano,  violin,  and  cornet.  He 
never  had  a  trombone  until  a  tramp 
printer  left  an  old  battered  but  blow- 
able  instrument  with  Pryor,  Sr.  in 
payment  of  a  debt.  Lacking  a  teacher, 
young  Arthur  picked  up  only  2  posi¬ 
tions  on  the  slide.  He  learned  from 
a  champion  pool  player  that  there 
were  7 — and  found  them. 

Pryor  joined  Liberati’s  Band  at  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.,  in  1886.  At  20,  be  be¬ 
came  conductor  of  the  Stanley  Opera 
Company  in  Denver.  When  Sousa 
sent  for  the  “Trombone  Wizard  of  the 
Corn  States,”  little  did  he  dream  that 
the  youngster  destined  to  play  before 
crowned  heads  of  Europe  would  ar¬ 
rive  with  but  35c  in  his  pocket  and 
sleep  his  flrst  night  in  New  York 
City  on  a  bench  in  Union  Square.  But 
at  the  rehearsal  next  morning,  Sousa 
knew  that  here  was  the  king  of  all 
trombonists.  (Quoting  Sousa):  “I 
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50USA  AND  HIS  BAND 

.  Hamburg.  Germany  May  30.  1900. 
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This  interesting  photogreph  of  Sousa  and 
his  band  as  they  appeared  on  tour  in  Ham¬ 
burg,  Germany  in  May,  1900  is  an  historic 
document.  Many  of  its  personnel  were  then 
or  have  become  celebrities,  all  are  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  record  of  American  band  music. 
For  your  permanent  album  we  give  you  the 
complete  roster  written  from  memory  by 
Dr.  Herbert  L.  Clarke. 

1st  Row — Marshall  Lufsky,  1st  flute;  E.  Rose, 
2nd  flute;  Jack  Norrito,  4th  flue  and  pic¬ 
colo;  D.  A.  Lyons,  3rd  flute;  Paul  Moheles, 
2nd  oboe;  Jean  Oevaux,  1st  oboe;  Colonel 
Wm.  Frederick  Hinton,  business  manager; 
John  Philip  Sousa,  bandmaster;  Arthur 
Pryor,  solo  trombone  and  assistant  director; 
Gus  Grosskurth,  2nd  trumpet;  Pete  Nielsen, 


1st  trumpet;  Holly  Wilder,  Henry  Higgins, 
1st  cornets;  Walter  B.  Rogers,  Herbert  L. 
Clarke,  solo  cornets. 

2nd  Row — L.  A.  Engberg,  Ed.  E.  Locke,  Hal 
Nelson,  Ettore  Porno,  3rd  clarinets;  Emil  G. 
Preiss,  Pasquale  Marches!,  Charles  Otto, 
Thomas  A.  Hughes,  2nd  clarinets;  William 
Somerset,  George  Kampe,  Abe  Levi,  Wil¬ 
liam  Langan,  Franz  Schutz,  1st  clarinets; 
Louis  Christie,  Otto  Fritzsche,  solo  clarinets. 
3rd  Row — Thomas  Mills,  tympani  and  bells; 
John  Helleberg,  contrabassoon;  Henry 
Thode,  2nd  bassoon;  Anton  LaRue,  1st  bas¬ 
soon;  Unknown,  Eb  clarinet;  Joseph  Bocca- 
vecchia.  Unknown,  alto  clarinets;  Carl 
Schroeder,  Unknown,  bass  clarinets;  Stanley 
Lawton,  baritone  saxophone;  Maxwell  David¬ 


son,  tenor  sax;  Louis  Knittle,  bass  sax; 
Homer  W.  Dickinson,  2nd,  Jean  Moremans, 
1st,  alto  saxophones;  Franz  Hell,  1st  fleugel- 
horn. 

4th  Row — Luca  Del  Negro,  August  Helle¬ 
berg,  Sr.,  Horace  P.  Seavey,  tubas;  Her¬ 
man  C.  Conrad,  Sousaphone;  Ross  Chap¬ 
man,  1st,  Mark  Lyon,  2nd,  trombones;  Ed¬ 
ward  A.  Williams,  bass  trombone;  Carl 
Weinelt,  4th,  Philip  Lotze,  3rd,  William  R. 
Lange,  2nd,  Anton  Horner,  1st,  French 
horns;  Ed.  Wardwell,  2nd,  Simone  Mantia, 
1st,  euphoniums;  Edwin  G.  Clarke,  2nd 
fleugelhorn. 

Top  Row — Chris  Chapman,  snare-drum  and 
traps;  Herman  Forster,  bass-drum,  cymbals. 


do  not  believe  there  was  a  man  in 
the  world  who  was  Pryor’s  equal  while 
he  was  with  me.” 

Pryor  played  more  than  10,000  solos 
during  the  10  years  (1893-1903)  he 
was  with  Sousa.  At  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
a  critic  wrote:  “Pryor’s  impeccable 
execution  on  the  trombone  set  the 
prairies  on  Are;  his  vibrating  pedal 
tones  rattled  the  windows,  killed  the 


goldhshes,  and  stunned  the  canaries 
all  the  way  out  to  the  packing  plant 
where  even  the  iron  gates  rumbled.” 

(Quoting  Clarke);  “Pryor  will 
never  have  an  equal.  When  we  were 
together  with  Sousa  I  heard  him  play 
his  solos  twice  daily  for  years — hun¬ 
dreds  of  times — and  never  heard  him 
miss  a  note  in  public.  He  was  PER¬ 
FECTION  in  everything  he  did.  His 


technic  was  wonderful — greater  than 
any  clarinet  player  I  ever  heard.  His 
tone  was  HUMAN,  like  a  great  singer. 
He  was  22  years  old  when  we  played 
together  at  first,  and  as  great  at  that 
age  as  when  he  left  Sousa  in  1903.” 

Simone  Mantia  is  recognized  as  the 
peer  of  all  euphoniumists.  One  na¬ 
tionally  known  bandmaster  recently 
stated  that  Mantia  is  the  greatest  wind 
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instrument  player  who  ever  lived: 
for  his  skill  as  a  slide  trombonist 
is  on  a  part  with  his  uncanny  euphon¬ 
ium  mastery.  Mantia  recently  re¬ 
signed  as  first  trombonist  and  person¬ 
nel  manager  of  the  “Met”  Opera  Or¬ 
chestra.  He  was  with  that  organiza¬ 
tion  for  37  years  (1907-44). 

We  quote  from  Mantia’s  letter  dated 
January  20,  1944:  “Many  thanks  for 
the  clipping  of  our  dear  Mr.  Sousa. 
A  wonderful  man  was  John  Philip 
Sousa.  How  well  I  remember  the  time 
that  picture  (published  herein]  was 
taken  in  Hamburg — and  what  a  won¬ 
derful  band  it  was.” 

For  25  years  Mantia  was  assistant 
director  and  premier  soloist  of  Pry¬ 
or’s  Band.  From  1921  to  1925  he  led 
his  own  orchestra  at  the  Arcade  Pier 
in  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  Goldman’s  Band,  and  in 
1940  was  one  of  the  principal  soloists 
under  Captain  Eugene  LaBarre  at  the 
New  York  World’s  Fair.  The  majority 
of  cornetists  could  not  even  attempt 
to  play  Mantia’s  original  variations. 
He  was  “super-duper”  in  fact. 

Our  readers  by  now  are  familiar 
with  the  story  of  Walter  B.  Rogers. 
Anton  Horner  was  the  noted  French 
horn  soloist  of  the  Philadelphia  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  for  many  years  after 
he  left  Sousa.  Marshall  Lufsky  was 
flute  soloist  for  the  old  Columbia 
Gramophone  Company.  Darius  A. 
Lyons  (flute),  Louis  Christie  (clari¬ 
net),  and  Herman  Conrad  (tuba) 
played  under  Rogers’  baton  while  he 
conducted  the  old  Victor  Phonograph 
Company  Orchestra. 

Barring  the  peerless  E.  A.  Lefebre, 
Jean  Moremans  was  the  greatest  alto 
saxophonist  ever  heard  with  Sousa. 


“Luke”  Del  Negro  was  one  of  the 
finest  of  tuba  players.  He  later  played 
beneath  the  baton  of  Erno  Rapee  at 
the  Capitol  Theatre  in  New  York  City 
before  the  advent  of  the  “talkies.” 
In  1940  he  played  under  LaBarre,  but 
died  before  the  Fair  closed.  Sousa 
affirmed  that  Tom  Mills  was  the  finest 
tympanist  he  ever  heard. 

During  the  early  year  Sousa  car¬ 
ried  2  fleugelhorn  players  with  his 
band.  What  a  pity  that  these  mellow 
instruments  are  almost  forgotten  now¬ 
adays!  In  1900  Edwin  G.  Clarke, 
brother  of  Herbert  L.  and  Ernest  H., 
played  2nd  fluegelhorn.  In  later  years 
he  acted  as  Sousa’s  business  manager 
for  several  seasons.  There  is  an 
amusing  tale  of  Frantz  Hell,  the  1st 
fluegelhornist  of  the  old  Sousa  Band, 
as  related  in  Sousa’s  book,  “Through 
the  Year  With  Sousa.”  One  morning 
during  an  annual  tour  the  bandmaster 
entered  the  hotel  dining  room  and 
was  startled  to  observe  Musician  Hell 
striding  to  an  fro  in  a  towering  rage. 
“Why  what’s  the  matter,  Franz?” 
asked  his  leader.  “Ach,  Mr.  Sousa!” 
cried  the  incensed  artist,  “this  here 
newspaper  says  that  if  I,  Franz  Hell, 
should  ever  have  any  children,  I 
ought  to  name  them  ’WHAT  THE’  and 
•GO  TO’.” 

Customs  which  prevailed  in  Europe 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  were  de¬ 
lightfully  different  from  those  of  our 
own  land.  Band  concerts,  etc.,  were 
given  in  beautiful  parks  instead  of  in¬ 
door  balls  or  theatres.  Thus  we  can 
understand  how  25,000  people  ap¬ 
plauded  Arthur  Pryor’s  trombone  wiz¬ 
ardry  to  the  echo  at  Leipzig  in  1900. 
Dr.  Clarke  recalls  the  lovely  gardens 
of  Europe  in  those  far  off  days  when 


the  world  was  at  peace.  We  quote 
from  his  letter  dated  February  9,  1944: 
“The  Sousa  Band  picture  taken  at 
Hamburg  in  1900  brought  back  pleas¬ 
ant  memories  of  the  first  European 
Tour,  also  my  first  trip  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  and  what  an  education  it  was 
for  me,  even  if  I  criticized  lots  of 
things  I  could  not  understand  at  first." 

The  accompanying  “Hamburg”  pho¬ 
tograph  is  an  extremely  rare  one,  and 
we  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Arthur  Pryor, 
Sr.  for  her  loan  of  the  original  pic¬ 
ture.  Sousa  is  easily  identified  by  his 
famous  black  beard.  Arthur  Pryor 
wore  a  mustache  then,  and  so  did 
Simone  Mantia.  Colonel  William  Fred¬ 
erick  Hinton,  in  uniform,  but  without 
an  instrument,  was  Sousa’s  business 
manager. 

The  1900  Sousa  Band  comprised  a 
total  of  59  musicians  in  addition  to 
Messrs.  Sousa  and  Hinton.  The  per¬ 
sonnel  included:  4  flutes;  2  oboes;  2 
bassoons;  1  contrabassoon ;  1  E-flat 
clarinet;  7  first  clarinets;  4  second 
clarinets;  4  third  clarinets;  2  alto 
clarinets;  2  bass  clarinets ;  2  alto  sax.; 

1  tenor  sax.;  1  baritone  sax.;  1  bass 
sax.;  4  French  horns;  2  solo  cornets; 

2  first  cornets;  2  fluegelborns;  2 
trumpets;  3  trombones;  1  bass  trom¬ 
bone;  2  euphoniums;  4  tubas;  3  per¬ 
cussion — total,  59. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
original  Sousaphone  built  in  1898  espe¬ 
cially  for  Sousa’s  Band  is  seen  in  the 
photo,  played  by  Herman  Conrad  in 
1900.  Horace  P.  Seavey,  the  tuba 
player  directly  to  Conrad’s  right,  died 
February  6,  1944,  aged  84  years. 

In  a  later  issue  we  shall  present 
“Personal  Glimpses  of  Sousa’s  Band," 
and  finally  a  detailed  account  of  the 
World  Tour  in  1911. 


When  the 


Man  on  the  Podium  Produces  Results,  he  gets  the  Full  Support  of  the  Community 


Th*  Jackson,  Missouri  School  Band  linad  up  aarly  ona  ntorninq  and  posad  for  this  piefura  in  fka  qymnasium  aspacially  for  this  pub¬ 
lication  hara  in  Tha  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  LaRoy  F.  Mason  is  diractor  of  music  hara  in  this  busy  midwastarn  town  and  R.  O.  Haw¬ 
kins,  Supt.  of  Schools  lands  his  moral  support  to  what  ha  considars  ona  of  tha  most  important  of  tha  systam’s  aducationat  opportunitias. 


1. 


How  We  Put  Over 
Our  1944 

GRID 

Pageants 


0  OUR  MARCHING  BAND  CON¬ 
SISTS  OF  SIXTY-FOUR  players  plus 
two  very  important  alternates  whose 
duty  it  is  to  take  the  places  of  anyone 
absent  from  rehearsals  or  at  the  time 
of  the  performance.  With  sometimes 
as  little  as  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes 
notice  these  players  are  expected  to 
be  able  to  go  thru  an  entire  routine 
finding  their  proper  position,  playing 
the  music  in  an  acceptable  manner 
and,  so  far,  those  selected  have  always 
proved  worthy  of  the  confidence  placed 
in  them. 

We  march  eight  abreast  and  eight 
deep  with  three  paces  between  both 
ranks  and  files.  This  makes  a  square 
marching  unit,  and  by  using  three 
paces  to  separate  the  ranks  we  find 
that  when  marching  every  other  rank 
steps  onto  the  white  yard  lines  at  the 
same  time.  With  this  size  group  and 
the  lineup  we  use  we  have  experi¬ 
enced  no  difficulty  with  body  of  tone 
or  of  unity  in  playing. 

In  designating  position  we  employ 
numbers  only:  11.  12,  13  etc.  for  the 
first  rank;  21,  22,  23  etc.  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  rank  and  so  on.  The  left  digit  in¬ 
dicates  the  rank  and  the  right  digit 
the  file.  Number  46  for  example,  is  the 
sixth  player  in  rank  four. 

Our  marching  order  differs  from 
that  of  many  bands,  indeed,  that  of 
most  bands.  It  was  designed  to  rem¬ 
edy  several  weaknesses  in  the  old 
type  marching  band  and  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  physical  set-up  of  our 
playing  field  and  stadium.  Our  band  is 
arranged  so  that  its  instrumentation 
appears  in  almost  the  same  order  as 
that  of  the  Concert  Band.  (Fig.  1.) 
We  place  the  clarinets  in  front  and 
half  way  down  the  sides  with  a  full 
sax  section  to  the  front  and  in  the 
center.  On  each  side  of  these  we  place 
the  fiutes,  piccolos  and  bell  lyra,  while 
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Just  back  of  these  reeds  our  cornet 
section  appears.  Next  comes  our  horn 
section,  to  the  rear  center  with  the 
drums  and  cymbals  immediately  be¬ 
hind  them,  while  the  basses,  baritones 
and  trombones  are  at  the  rear,  ar¬ 
ranged  so  as  to  make  the  most  of 
their  appearance — especially  the  sousa- 
phones. 

It  seems  to  us  that  every  advantage 
of  seating  a  concert  band  in  similar 
position  applies  equally  to  this  ar¬ 
rangement.  The  reed  section  can  of 
course  hear  every  section  of  the  band 
— those  in  back  cannot  always  hear 
the  reeds  but  they  can  always  bear  the 
comet  lead  section  and  with  the 
rhythm  section  centered  and  to  the 
rear  unity  of  playing  is  no  problem  at 
all.  Our  drummers,  by  the  way,  have 
strict  instructions  to  play  only  loud 
enough  for  every  member  of  the  band 
to  hear  them  distinctly  and  to  balance 
the  instmmentation — we  want  our  au¬ 
dience  to  hear  the  band,  not  a  group 
of  thundering  dmms  accompanied  by 
the  band. 

Since  our  stadium  is  on  only  one 
side  of  the  field  we  do  not  have  to 
worry  about  the  band  carrying  except 
to  the  listeners  on  the  one  side.  This 
physical  aspect  was  one  reason  why 
we  switched  to  the  above  line-up — 
when  we  march  down  the  field  we 
simply  do  a  right  or  left  face — the 
general  position  of  the  instrumenta¬ 
tion  does  not  change  and  we  keep  it 
that  way  as  much  as  possible  even 
when  executing  the  formations.  Every 
person  in  the  audience  hears  every 
section  of  the  band  at  all  times.  The 


brass  tone  must  come  thru  that  of  the 
reeds  to  reach  the  ears  of  the  specta¬ 
tors  and  from  my  position  in  front 
of  them  day  after  day  I  have  become 
convinced  that  the  band  sounds  far 
better  with  this  marching  order  than 
any  I  have  ever  used. 

We  work  on  a  rehearsal  schedule  of 
forty-five  minutes  per  day,  five  days 
per  week.  The  first  two  weeks  are 
spent  on  Marching  Fundamentals,  the 
Forward  March,  Halt,  Loft  and  Right 
Turns  and  correcting  and  helping  in¬ 
dividual  bandsmen.  Our  coach  oblig¬ 
ingly  uses  his  phy-ed  classes  to  line 
the  field  for  us  early  in  the  second 
week  of  school.  Let  me  say  here,  that 
we  have  always  striven  for  the  utmost 
cordiality  and  good  will  between  the 
athletic  and  music  departments  of  our 
school  and  found  that  it  certainly 
pays.  Many  times  while  we  are  re¬ 
hearsing — and  nearly  ‘always  at  the 
final  rehearsal,  our  coach  can  be  found 
in  the  stadium  nearby  watching  the 
band’s  performance.  He  definitely  re¬ 
alizes  the  place  of  the  band  at  the 
football  game  and  wants  it  there  and 
we  certainly  try  to  adapt  our  routines 
to  any  plans  he  suggests  and  cooper¬ 
ate  in  every  possible  way.  It  pays. 

Our  first  game  Is  usually  on  the 
fourth  Friday  after  school  begins  so 
at  the  beginning  of  the  third  week  we 
bring  out  charts  which  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  long  before  hand.  These  charts 
are  prepared  on  paper  eight  and  one- 
half  by  eleven  Inches.  On  the  master 
sheet  the  yard  lines  from  the  twenty- 
five  yard  line  to  the  twenty-five  yard 
line  are  drawn  one  inch  apart  with  the 


f 


lower  boundary  line  one-half  inch  from 
the  bottom.  About  two  and  one-eighth 
inches  above  this  the  short  lines  are 
added  and  one  and  three-fourths 
inches  above  these  more  short  lines 
are  added  down  the  center.  We  place 
these  extra  short  lines  on  the  actual 
playing  held  for  extra  guide  lines.  One 
and  three-fourths  inches  still  higher 
on  the  master  chart  we  add  the  short 
lines  for  the  opposite  side  of  the  field. 


This  gives  us  three  sets  of  short  white 
lines  to  use  as  guides.  One  may  notice 
immediately  that  this  is  not  in  pro¬ 
portion,  but  from  experience  we  have 
learned  that  any  drawing  copied  on 
the  chart,  will,  when  made  on  the 
field,  be  in  proper  perspective  when 
viewed  from  our  stadium.  We  have 
also  learned  that  in  our  rather  low 
stadium  the  formations  will  look  much 
better  if  brought  forward  to  the  boun¬ 


For  «  high  school  band  not  small,  not  large,  the  Miuouri  boys  and  girls  under 
Director  Mason's  planning  present  an  exceptionally  fine  outline  of  formations  on 
the  football  field.  Here  you  see  reading  left  to  right  and  down  the  page  (a)  a 
symbol  of  recognition  to  the  American  Red  Cross,  (b)  the  familiar  but  not  always 
so  well  done  treble  clef,  (c)  outline  of  the  American  flag,  (d)  the  latter  ”1"  in 
block  formation,  (e)  1812,  (f)  1776,  (g)  outline  map  of  the  U.  S.  (H)  the  letter 
"A"  in  shield  for  the  Army  Air  Corps,  (i)  circles  representing  No^h  and  South 
before  unit  and  (j)  the  merging  of  the  two  circles  into  one  emphasizing  the  union 
of  the  North  and  the  South.  This  show  was  called  by  the  Director  "The  American 
War  Review." 


dary  line.  There  is  seldom  any  need  I 
to  draw  the  top  boundary  line  becaust 
the  formations  will  not  extend  that 
far.  Of  course  it  can  be  added  if 
necessary.  This  saves  us  mueh  time 
by  not  having  to  set  up  figures  to  test 
our  formations  and  eliminates  a  waste 
of  time  on  the  field  moving  the  bands¬ 
men  so  that  they  will  appear  to  bet¬ 
ter  advantage. 

On  this  master  sheet  or  chart  we 
first  mark  the  original  position  of  the 
band  by  a  heavy  line — with  no  num¬ 
bers.  The  numbers  are  then  placed 
in  the  new  position  they  are  to  take 
with  arrows  pointing  the  general  di¬ 
rection  of  the  line  of  march.  They  are 
then  run  off  on  our  rotary  carbon 
duplicator  and  are  ready  for  the  final 
step  before  distribution. 

To  facilitate  the  learning  of  the 
routine,  each  chart  is  marked  individ¬ 
ually  before  it  is  given  to  the  player. 

A  red  line  is  drawn  from  his  original 
position  on  the  heavy  line,  showing  his 
direction  of  march  to  his  new  position 
number  which  is  circled  in  red.  This 
adds  greatly  to  the  director’s  task  but 
is  worth  it  many,  many  times  over.  The 
drawings  of  the  formations,  not  the 
numbers,  are  placed  on  the  chart  in  an 
upside  down  position — it  is  in  this  po¬ 
sition  that  the  bandsmen  see  them 
when  they  are  completed. 

The  first  and  second  days  only  the 
charts  are  taken  on  the  field — no  in¬ 
struments  or  music.  By  use  of  a  PA 
System  we  are  able  to  stand  in  the 
stadium  to  direct  the  use  of  the  charts, 
and  this  eliminates  a  great  deal  of 
shouting  and  resultant  hoarseness  on 
the  part  of  the  director.  Every  bands¬ 
man  can  understand  clearly  every  di¬ 
rection  spoken.  (So,  alas,  can  about 
everyone  else  in  this  small  town,  the 
director  has  learned  to  his  embarrass¬ 
ment,  because  this  particular  PA  sys¬ 
tem  has  lots  of  carrying  quality.)  We 
assume  first,  the  position  at  which  we 
hope  to  arrive  when  we  march  onto 
the  field.  As  soon  as  all  have  located 
their  places  they  look  at  the  first 
chart,  decide  where  to  go  and  the 
route  and,  at  my  signal,  move  to  the 
next  formation,  all  of  which  is  marked 
plainly  on  their  charts  in  red.  I  merely 
check  the  spacing  and  position  of 
those  few  who  are  apparently  lost. 
Then  we  proceed  to  the  next  chart  etc. 
We  have  done  as  many  as  fifteen  of 
these  in  one  forty-five  minute  period, 
depending,  of  course,  on  the  difficulty 
of  the  formations. 

By  the  second  day  they  have  the 
idea  of  the  maneuver  well  enough  in 
mind  that,  by  using  the  charts  again, 
they  walk  quickly,  at  my  whistle  sig¬ 
nal,  through  the  entire  maneuver.  We 
find  that  we  can  generally  go  through 
the  entire  maneuver  in  this  manner  at 
least  three  or  sometimes  four  times. 
iPleaae  Turn  to  Page  36) 
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Make  Your 
Ideas  WORK 

Here's  One  That  Made  Musical  History 
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•  EVEN  THE  SIMPLEST  IDEA 
MAY  LEAD  TO  FAME  AND  FOR¬ 
TUNE.  All  of  us  get  ideas  but  few  of 
us  capitalize  on  them.  Because  ideas 
are  mental  images  or  pictures;  concep¬ 
tions  of  what  ought  to  be;  abstract 
principles,  we  are  prone  to  treat  them 
lightly.  We  are  more  concerned  with 
actuality,  fact,  reality,  material. 

This  is  the  story  of  an  idea  that  the 
average  young  musician,  and  many 
older,  experienced  ones,  might  have 
tossed  aside  as  being  too  trivial  and 
not  worth  trying.  The  young  con¬ 
cert  violinist,  and  leader  who  was 
quick  to  see  its  possibilities,  rose  to 
fame  and  fortune  in  a  comparatively 
short  time  after  putting  it  to  practice. 

It  made  his  name  a  household  word; 
he  was  acclaimed  on  two  continents, 
by  Presidents  and  Kings,  and  people 
everywhere  applauded  his  orchestras. 

The  idea  he  was  quick  to  grasp,  and 
make  use  of  netted  him  several  com¬ 
mercial  fortunes;  resulted  in  his  being 
the  first  Maestro  of  the  airwaves;  mu¬ 
sical  conductor  of  theatre  chains,  and 
the  popular  idol  of  music  lovers  all 
over  the  world.  He  was  the  first  to 
broadcast  from  an  aeroplane  over  the 
English  channel  with  his  entire  band. 

In  1925  Paul  Specht,  leader  of  a 
small  orchestra,  hit  on  the  idea  of 
syncopating  the  old  masterpieces  of 
Brahms,  Chopin,  Bach,  Rubenstein, 
etc.,  and  arias  from  operas.  Observ¬ 
ing  that  he  was  musically  educated 
along  severely  classical  lines,  Paul 
noted  that  the  American  public  de¬ 
manded  amusement  of  the  popular 
type  .  .  .  hence  was  born  his  oft- 
quoted  expression,  “I  will  someday 
give  the  classics  of  Bach  and  Brahms 
and  make  them  like  it." 

When  he  was  still  unknown,  and 
while  playing  with  his  small  orchestra 
in  an  Indiana  town,  Paul  hit  upon  the 
idea  that  was  to  make  his  name 
known  around  the  globe, 
j  One  day  his  cellist  showed  him 
"  how  well  he  could  play  a  banjo;  he 
strummed  the  "Melody  in  F,”  by  Rvl- 
benttein,  Paul  pricked  up  his  ears 
and  shouted,  “I’ve  got  it!" 

They  incorporated  the  idea  in  their 
dance  numbers  and  he  called  it, 
"Rythmic  Symphonic  Syncopation.” 
The  literati,  among  whom  was  the 


late  George  Ade,  famous  author  and 
playwright,  James  Whitcomb  Riley, 
Hoosier  poet,  Harry  Houdini,  famous 
Handcuff  King  of  vaudeville  fame,  and 
others,  went  wild  over  the  new  kind 
of  music;  the  college  boys  in  the  In¬ 
diana  town  clamored  for  more.  In  a 
short  time  college  boys  all  over  the 
country  took  it  up  and  some  have 
since  been  well-known  leaders  in  their 
own  right.  The  late  Hal  Kemp,  a 
protege  of  Specht,  was  a  notable  ex¬ 
ample. 

With  this  encouragement  Paul 
Specht  went  to  New  York  with  no 
introduction,  but  a  few  hours  after 
his  arrival  he  gave  a  gratis  perform¬ 
ance  at  the  famous  National  Vaude¬ 
ville  Artists  Club.  The  ovation  was 
tremendous  and  exactly  sixteen  hours 


after  his  entry  in  the  great  metropolis, 
he  was  traveling  over  the  great  vaude¬ 
ville  circuits.  The  rest  is  history. 
His  Columbia  phonograph  records,  and 
his  radio  broadcasting  performances 
have  been  popular  all  over  the  world. 
Came  then  demands  for  the  Specht 
type  of  music  from  all  corners  of  the 
world.  Unable  to  play  all  over  the 
world  at  the  same  time  and  with  only 
his  own  combination,  Paul  organized 
40  orchestras. 

His  own  orchestra,  under  his  baton, 
was  the  only  one  every  to  play  for 
16  consecutive  weeks  on  the  stage 
of  the  Palace  theatre  on  Broadway. 
When  an  orchestra  or  act  played  the 
Palace  in  those  days  they  had  really 
arrived — it  was  the  tops. 

(I'lease  turn  to  page  21) 


Here  is  Defiance  With  Its  Very  Best  Smiles 


Defiance,  Ohio  hurries  to  the  curb  when  these  4  charming  majorettes  lead  the  high 
school  band  down  Main  Street.  They  are  left  to  right:  Bonnie  Frank,  Donnie  Meyer, 
Gretchen  Murphy,  and  Gretchen  Weidenhamer.  Their  70'  piece  marching  band 
under  the  direction  of  Loren  McDonald  takes  a  prominent  part  in  the  local  athletic 
events.  The  girls  are  skillful  twiriers  and  toss  their  gleaming  shafts  30  feet  into 
the  air.  Each  is  trained  in  drum  majoring. 


II 


I  Dare  You  To  Play  II  Corredly  —  The  First  Time  I ! ! 

Here  Is  My  Answer  To  the  Familiar  Query 

'"How  Can  I  Improve  My 


SIGHT 

Reading'" 


Bif,  (Da..  dOufUuf,  Wsdnik,  i 

Director  Band  &  Orchestra  | 

Weequahic  Newark,  N.  J.  High  School  { 


•  EVEN  IN  THE  BIBLE  there  is  a 
strong  indication  that  it  was  easier  to 
attack  a  man  for  some  literary  misde¬ 
meanor  or  crime  than  for  any  other 
reason:  "Would  that  mine  adversary 
had  written  a  book!”  exclaims  Job. 
And  it  has  been  said  of  Socrates  that 
he  was  the  wisest  of  the  wise  since  he 
never  put  his  thoughts  into  print.  How¬ 
ever,  against  the  weight  of  all  this 
good  counsel  I  feel  constrained  to  dis¬ 
cuss  briefly  the  above  question.  How 
often  has  this  problem  been  submitted 
to  music  directors,  teachers  and  fel¬ 
low  instrumentalists?  “How  can  I  im¬ 
prove  my  sight  readingr\ 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  matter  of 
becoming  a  good  sight  reader  is,  from 
the  outset,  part  of  the  process  of  be¬ 
coming  a  flne  musician,  altho  there 
are  many  capable  musicians  who  de¬ 
plore  the  fact  that  they  have  weak 
sight-reading  habits. 

Poor  sight  readers  are  usually  those 
players  who  haven’t  learned  from  their 
earliest  lessons  to  play  through  a  piece 
of  music  CORRECTLY  the  first  time 
over.  Repeated  false  starts  in  playing 
a  piece  make  for  a  careless  mind  set 
and  consequent  shabby  performance. 

Poor  sight  readers  well  rehearsed, 
often  give  a  creditable  performance 
because  they  have  mechanically  estab¬ 
lished  a  set  of  technical  habits  for  a 
given  performance  and  also,  are  men¬ 
tally  geared  to  intelligent  alertness  at 
the  moment  of  such  performance. 
Some  of  this  very  brand  of  alertness 
at  the-  very  first  reading  of  a  piece 
would  result  in  good  sight  reading  and 
eventually  make  for  a  richer  and  more 
artistic  performance  governed  by  men¬ 
tal  freedom.  AS  YOU  THINK.  SO 
WILL  YOU  PLAY! 

A  valuable  vitamin  for  rehearsal 


morale  to  any  band  and  orchestra  is 
the  simple,  pithy  truism:  “You  have 
but  one  chance  in  the  world  to  play  it 
correstly — the  first  time!  I  dare  you  to 
get  It  right — the  very  first  time!” 
What  a  challenge  to  the  ensemble  as  a 
whole,  and  more  especially  to  you  per¬ 
sonally  and  to  your  playing  partner 
who  shares  the  same  music  stand. 
Check  each  other.  Assist  each  other. 
An  Utopia?  In  the  realm  of  specula¬ 
tion?  Certainly  not!  If  the  spirit  of 
this  challenge  truly  permeates  the  en¬ 
tire  band  your  director  is  apt  to  be 
overcome  from  pleasant  surprise  be¬ 
cause  of  your  superlative  mass  effort. 
The  result  is  like  an  .eight  cylinder  car 
with  all  cylinders  firing  at  maximum 
efficiency. 

Dr.  Paul  R.  Radosavljevich,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  living  authorities  in 
the  field  of  Experimental  Pedagogy 
and  under  whom  I  bad  the  grateful 
privilege  to  study,  has  a  pet  saying 
which  at  the  moment  aptly  applies  to 
this  matter  of  sight  reading:  “Win¬ 
dows  are  not  made  to  look  at  but  to 
look  through.”  In  paraphrase,  I  say: 
Music  is  not  made  to  look  at  but  to 
look  through.  Then  sight  reading  be¬ 
comes  relatively  simple.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  but  a  few  specific,  concrete 
suggestions  on  how  to  improve  sight 
reading: 

Look  before  you  leap!  You  wouldn’t 
think  of  walking  into  a  strange  house 
without  first  looking  at  the  house-num¬ 
ber  nor  would  you  fire  a  gun  before 
carefully  aiming  at  your  target. 


To  begin  with,  sit  or  stand  so  that 
you  can  always  see  the  music.  It 
should  not  be  necessary  (after  sound¬ 
ing  a  “clinker”  on  the  first  reading)  to 
move  the  instrument  from  playing  po¬ 
sition,  lean  forward  and  simultane¬ 
ously  squint  at  the  music,  with  a 
wrinkled  brow  and  an  embarrassed 
demeanor. 

See  it  correctly  and  play  it  cor¬ 
rectly — the  first  time. 

My  20  RuUs 

1.  Observe  the  key  signature  and  the 
tones  to  be  flatted  or  sharped  through¬ 
out. 

2.  Observe  the  time  signature  and 
the  number  of  beats  per  measure. 

3.  Since  they  are  the  life  of  the  tone, 
use  plenty  of  breath  or  bow  and  you 
are  sure  to  sustain  each  tone  for  its 
full  value.  Let  each  note  value  play 
itself  out.  The  habit  of  nervously 
rushing  on  to  the  next  note  reminds 
me  of  the  careless  outfielder  In  a  base¬ 
ball  game  who  begins  to  throw  the  ball 
back  before  he  has  actually  caught  it. 
Such  a  practice  invariably  causes  the 
ball-player  to  make  an  error  and  the 
musician  to  make  a  mistake. 

A  wise  musician  once  said,  “Any 
fool  can  play  fast,  but  it  takes  a  good 
musician  to  play  slowly.” 

4.  Silent  and  unobtrusive  foot-tap¬ 
ping  at  a  fixed  tempo  is  an  invaluable 
aid  to  sight  reading.  Some  young  play¬ 
ers  nervously  speed  up  the  tempo  the 
moment  they  encounter  faster  notes. 
They  can  develop  steady  and  independ¬ 
ent  foot-tapping  by  such  simple  exer- 
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Just  as  it  is  much  more  creditable  tor  a 
band  or  orchestra  to  play  easy  music  well 
than  difficult  music  poorly,  so  is  it  better 
for  the  individual  to  sight  read  an  easy 
piece  perfectly  than  to  stumble  through 
music  which  is  technically  in  advance  of 
him.  It  is  an  excellent  practice,  for 
example,  at  the  start  of  your  season,  to 
rehearse  your  class  A  or  B  band  or 
orchestra  with  class  G  and  even  D  music 
and  require  them  to  play  it  perfectly  at 
sight.  Once  your  players  acquire 
confidence  and  mental  freedom  then  let 
them  enjoy  the  "growing  pains"  of  reading 
more  advanced  music.  >  >  >  >  > 


cises  in  concentration  as  that  of  walk¬ 
ing  slowly  and  talking  rapidly,  or 
walking  rapidly  and  talking  slowly. 
Slightly  accent  the  strong  beats  in  a 
measure  or  the  “beat-note"  of  a  group 
of  notes  within  one  beat. 

5.  Audilize,  or  sing  over  silently  at 
least  the  first  part  of  your  music  be¬ 
fore  playing  it. 

$.  Briefiy,  but  carefully,  look  over 
the  entire  composition  for  such  traps 
and  hurdles  as  changes  of  key  or  time 
signatures,  D.C.,  D.S.,  etc.  and  be  sure 
to  observe  repetitions  of  accidentals  in 
the  same  measure. 

7.  Carefully  observe  changes  in  dy¬ 
namics  (degree  of  volume)  and  nu¬ 
ances  (variations  in  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  momentum). 

8.  Strictly  observe  all  rest  values. 
Much  faulty  sight  reading  may  be 
traced  directly  to  careless  and  inaccu¬ 
rate  observation  of  rest  values  which 
inevitably  result  in  weak  or  wrong  en¬ 
tries  of  the  player  who  “guesses”  or 
"gets  lost.” 

9.  “Play  the  rests”  as  carefully  as 
you  play  the  notes. 

10.  Play  rapid  notes  in  groups  and 
accent  each  beat-note.  Finish  each 
group  before  starting  on  the  next 
group  of  rapid  notes. 

11.  Mentally  and  physically  drag 
your  runs  so  that  each  note  is  confi¬ 
dently  and  clearly  pronounced  rather 
than  dimdently  blurred  or  smeared. 
Playing  a  very  rapid  passage  Just  a 
trifle  slower  will  result  in  cleaner 
articulation  and  more  artistic  per¬ 
formance. 

In  his  book,  Band  Betterment,  Dr. 
Edwin  Franko  Goldman  says:  “It  is 
generally  a  good  idea  to  practice  all 
rapid  music  in  a  slower  tempo  at  first 
to  insure  correctness  and  precision.  If 
this  is  achieved  from  the  start,  tha 
proper  tempo  can  soon  be  realized 
through  practice.  The  best  sight  read¬ 
ers  are  those  who  at  first  have  the 
patience  to  read  their  music  slowly 
and  correctly.” 

.  12.  Look  at  your  music  and  not  at 
your  instrument.  If  you  need  to  watch 
your  instrument  that  is  an  indication 
that  you  haven’t  thoroughly  mastered 
control  of  it.  You  should  play  an 
easier  grade  of  music  until  such  de¬ 
velopment  is  achieved. 

13.  Avoid  the  practice  of  sight  read¬ 
ing  music  difficult  beyond  your  ability 
to  play,  for  it  will  result  in  faltering, 
disjointed,  and  negative  performance 
and  give  you  wrong  playing  habits 
through  which  you  will  only  “half- 
learn"  everything. 

14.  Try  to  sight  read  music  at  about 
your  own  level  of  progress.  When  you 
have  mastered  this  then  try  music  of 
a  slightly  more  advanced  grade.  Keep 
this  up  and  you  will  inevitably  acquire 
confidence;  poise,  and  mature  musical 


growth  as  a  sight  reader.  Continue  to 
read  new  music  at  sight  even  after  you 
become  a  good  sight  reader — We  don’t 
stop  walking  after  we’ve  learned  how. 


War  Bond  Musical  Show 

Becomes  Nationwide  Hit 

Since  early  Spring  the  new  Treas¬ 
ury  War  Bond  musical  show  “Figure 
It  Out”  has  been  produced  in  at  least 
twelve  states.  In  some  instances  it 
has  been  done  simply  with  only  30 
or  40  students  during  an  assembly 
period,  while  other  schools  have  made 
it  an  extravaganza  for  a  full  evening’s 
entertainment  with  a  cast  of  several 
hundred. 

With  catchy  tunes  and  amusing 
dialogue  “Figure  It  Out”  dramatizes 
the  high  cost  of  living  and  how  the 
individual  can  fight  that  rise  through 
buying  War  Bonds  and  Stamps.  Such 


Just  as  it  is  much  more  creditable 
for  a  band  or  orchestra  to  play  easy 
music  well  than  difficult  music  poorly, 
so  it  is  better  for  the  individual  to 
(Please  turn  to  page  35) 


songs  as  “Double  Duty  Dollar”  and 
“I’m  an  Inflationary  Dollar”  give  per¬ 
tinent  advice  to  the  audience  to  save 
more. 

That  means  that  “Figure  It  Out” 
serves  a  double  purpose.  While  it  is 
providing  real  entertainment,  it  is 
bring  to  the  community  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  the  nation’s  War  Finance  pro¬ 
gram  so  that  each  citizen  may  “Figure 
It  Out”  for  himself,  and  save  accord¬ 
ingly. 

Information  about  free  materials  for 
staging  “Figure  It  OiU”  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Education  Section, 
War  Finance  Division,  Washington  25, 
D.  C. 


JOHN  B.  STETSON  UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

DELAND,  FLORIDA 
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Mr.  James  C.  Harper 


My  Plan  For 


School  Bands 
Endowment 


^amsiiu  Q.  dlWkpsOL 


Bandmaster,  Lenoir,  North  Carolina 


•  THIS  SCHOOL  BAND  MOVE¬ 
MENT  in  the  United  States  has  done 
more  to  us  than  most  of  us  realize.  It 
has  roached  sources  of  arousing  mu¬ 
sic  enthusiasm  which  had  been  un¬ 
discovered  before,  and  this  war  has 
proved  that  it  did  something  in  the 
way  of  military  training,  at  a  time 
when  the  need  for  training  had  not 


been  generally  realized,  and  thus  fur¬ 
nished  us  with  at  least  a  partially 
trained  personnel  when  that  was  a 
scarce  article.  Its  general  cultural 
effect  is  still  percolating  underground 
and  so  is  not  yet  fully  understood  or 
appreciated.  However  all  these  things 
add  up  to  a  most  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion. 


More  than  one  music  lover  has  pon¬ 
dered  on  the  importance  of  doing 
something  to  insure  the  permanence 
of  all  this  work,  for  it  is  of  a  type 
which  requires  a  long  period  of  con¬ 
tinuous  operation  to  lay  its  own 
proper  foundations  and  a  great  deal 
of  preliminary  work  before  the  fruits 
will  appear.  If  school  boards  decide 


H  school  boards  decide  in  times  of 
depression  that  music  is  a  "frill"  and 
abolish  their  music  departments  and  then 
in  times  of  greater  prosperity  yield  to 
public  pressure  and  start  them  again,  there 
will  be  a  resulting  loss  in  money,  energy 
and  accomplishment,  and  too,  much  of  the 
momentum  is  used  up  in  starting  and 


stopping.  >  >  > 

in  times  of  depression  that  music  is 
a  “frill”  and  abolish  their  music 
departments  and  then  in  times  of 
greater  prosperity  yield  to  public  pres¬ 
sure  and  start  them  again,  there  will 
be  a  resulting  loss  in  money,  energy 
and  accomplishment,  and  too,  much  of 
the  momentum  is  used  up  in  starting 
and  stopping. 

One  answer  to  this  situation  lies  in 
having  a  band  endowment.  The  in¬ 
come  from  such  an  endowment  would 
eventually  pay  for  at  least  a  minimum 
skeleton  organization  which  would  en¬ 
able  the  band  set-up  to  keep  going  on 
a  reduced  scale  in  even  the  most  un¬ 
favorable  times.  There  would  be  a 
continuity  of  purpose  and  objective 
and  a  conservation  of  material  and 
equipment  in  this  way,  which  is  not 
so  certain  under  the  method  now  in 
vogue. 

Obviously  a  band  endowment  is  not 
a  thing  which  comes  suddenly  and 
without  effort.  In  fact  it  is  likely  to 
be  something  which  one  generation 
starts  and  leaves  to  later  generations 
to  complete.  The  founders  will  seldom 
see  the  fruits  of  their  own  vision. 
However  the  present  active  spirits  can 
at  least  make  a  beginning  and  there 
will  be  some  definite  and  tangible  set¬ 
up  to  which  future  small  additions  can 
be  applied  as  they  become  available. 
The  interest,  even  in  these  days  of 
extremely  low  interest  rates,  can  be 
added  to  the  principal  and  thus  a 
steady  growth  can  be  maintained  even 
though  it  be  a  slow  one. 

Many  communities  now  maintain  a 
community  foundation  to  which  local 
corporations  and  wealthy  individuals 
regularly  contribute  whatever  sum 
they  find  to  be  allowable  from  their 
State  and  Federal  taxes,  on  the  theory 
that  the  local  causes  are  those  they 
can  personally  see  the  fruits  of,  and 
in  the  long  run  such  contributions 
really  cost  them  nothing  since  they 
would  be  paid  out  in  taxes  if  not  do¬ 
nated  in  contributions.  Where  such 
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an  arrangement  is  in  progress,  the 
Foundation  could  earmark  certain  in¬ 
come  for  band  endowment  or  else  con¬ 
tribute  a  quota  toward  a  separate  band 
endowment  fund. 

Some  high  school  bands  have  loyal 
band  members  who  have  little  actual 
cash  they  can  contribute  to  a  band 
endowment  but  who  are  willing  to 
take  out  endowment  insurance  policies 
on  their  own  lives  made  payable  to 
the  band’s  endowment  fund.  Natu¬ 
rally  it  will  require  some  years  before 
these  insurance  policies  mature  and 
become  available  for  the  use  intended, 
but  if  the  band  members  and  band 
alumni  are  faithful  in  keeping  them  in 
force  and  the  premiums  paid,  they  will 
eventually  amount  to  a  good  sized 
sum,  and  later  school  generations  who 
continue  the  same  thing  will  soon  be 
reaping  enough  benefit  from  the  con¬ 


tributions  of  the  past  generations  to 
compensate  for  any  sacrifices  they  are 
making  toward  their  own  and  future 
band  membership.  At  least  this  is  a 
type  of  insurance  by  which  the  band 
member  does  not  have  to  die  to  make 
the  benefit  effective,  although  a  death 
would  automatically  have  that  result 
too.  The  fact  that  the  band  members 
would  be  young  and  largely  in  good 
health  at  the  time  they  would  con¬ 
sider  such  a  project,  would  make  the 
insurance  idea  all  the  easier. 

The  administration  of  such  an  en¬ 
dowment  fund  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  features  of  it.  All  effort  and 
sacrifice  in  laying  by  a  fund  would  be 
wasted  if  it  were  later  lost  through 
foolish  investment.  The  administrator 
must  be  both  honest  and  wise.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  banks  and  tmst  companies 
who  do  a  fiduciary  business  are  the 
surest  bet.  Honesty  is  their  stock  in 
trade  and  they  have  a  knowledge  of 
the  business  and  investment  situation 
which  is  second  to  none  in  their  com¬ 
munities.  They  do  not  die,  go  insane, 
or  convert  fiduciary  funds  to  their  own 
use.  They  are  periodically  examined 
by  the  regular  bank  examiners  and 
they  carry  fidelity  bonds  for  their 
fiduciary  trusts. 

Certainly  the  forward-looking  music 
lover  has  an  opportunity  in  a  project 
of  this  kind  which  will  not  only  make 
two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only 
one  grew  before,  but  which  will  do 
much  to  prevent  the  periods  of  drouth 
and  the  blights  which  come  at  intervals 
to  public  school  projects  when  the  tax¬ 
payer  is  in  depression  or  the  officials 
inclined  to  politics. 


This  Reedley,  Cal.  Band  Cleaned  the  Town  of  Waste  Paper 


This  elemantary  school  band  of  Raadlay,  California  undar  fha  diracfion  of  J.  Chan- 
dlar  Handarson,  collactad  anouqh  scrap  papar  in  a  sinqia  driva  lasf  school  yaar  fo 
print  mora  than  3  issuas  of  Tha  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN, — 24  tons.  In  addition  it 
playad  5  concarts  basidas  tha  raquiar  formal  spring  concart  hald  in  May.  With  tho 
procaads  from  tha  papar  driva  tha  band  purchasad  a  bond  to  bo  usad  latar  in  tha 
pgrchasa  of  spocial  oquipmant  at  tha  discration  of  tha  official  board  and  tha  band 
parsonnal.  IH  clarinot  ansombla,  tha  only  small  group  in  alamantary  schools  in 
tha  county^  gava  25  parformancas  in  naarby  towns  last  yaar  and  will  play  at  tha 
Taachors'  Instituto  in  Frosno  during  Thanksgiving  vacation. 
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By  Thomas  C.  Stcmg 

Box  6089,  Mid-City  Station,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  question  frequently  arises  as  to 
the  number  of  alto  and  bass  clarinets  nec¬ 
essary  tn  order  to  attain  and  to  maintain 
a  well  balanced  ensemble.  Since  there  is, 
and  should  be  a  ratio  of  B-flat  clarinets 
to  the  lower  voiced  models,  it  is  flttiiiK 
that  we  first  consider  the  minimum  and 
maximum  number  of  B-flat  clarinets  that 
should  be  employed. 

There  has  long  been  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  ratio  of  clarinets  to  the 
total  Insti'jmentation.  It  is  im|>ossible 
to  divorce  personal  opinion  and  <'holce  In 
this  decision.  Kxisting  conditions  sur¬ 
rounding  a  particular  ensemble  likewise 
have  a  bearing  on  the  selection  of  instru¬ 
mentation. 

The  professional  ensemble  Is  usually 
limited  by  monetary  factors,  which  neces¬ 
sitates  the  greatest  iiossible  utilization  of 
the  employed  personnel.  This  usually  in¬ 
fluences  the  resulting  choice  of  instrumen¬ 
tation.  In  the  concert  band,  that  is,  the  en¬ 
semble  which  we  have  come  to  know  as 
a  concert  band,  patterned  after  Bnglish 
bands,  and  distinctly  different  from  bands 
on  the  Continent,  clarinets  are  employed 
in  a  higher  ratio  than  in  any  other  type 
of  ensemble,  with  perhaps  the  exception 
of  large  woodwind  ensembles,  which  are 
rare. 

Concert  bands  range  in  size  from  mod- 
!  est  ensembles  of  thirty  odd  members  to 


large  organizations  of  symphonic  pro|>or- 
tions  of  upwards  of  eighty,  often  even 
ninety  and  one  hundred  instrumentalists. 
These  larger  groups  frequently,  but  erro¬ 
neously,  are  called  symphonic  bands. 
Bands,  as  known  in  America,  as  i>at- 
terned  after  Knglish  bands  remain  con¬ 
cert  bands,  despite  their  size,  and  despite 
the  presence  of  harps,  cellos  and  other 
instruments  heretofore  only  found  in  or¬ 
chestras. 

Seventy-five  members  is  a  |)opular  in¬ 
strumentation  for  large  concert  Imnds, 
though  for  obvious  e<-onomic  reasons,  pro¬ 
fessional  groups  rarely  exceed  flfty-flve 
or  sixty  players.  In  a  concert  band  of 
seventy-five  musicians,  many  agree  that 
one-third,  or,  at  least,  twenty-five  should 
be  B-flat  clarinets.  As  mentioned  pre¬ 
viously,  this  is  often  a  matter  of  |)ersonal 
choice.  Some  contend  that  twenty  B-flat 
clarinets  would  be  adequate,  while  others 
favor  more  than  twenty-five.  It  is  far 
better  to  have  too  many  than  too  few 
B-flat  clarinets !  The  battery  of  brasses 
can  easily  equalise  any  |>ossible  overpower 
on  the  part  of  the  reed  section.  I<et  us 
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Alto  end  Bess  Clerinet 
Questions  Direct  to 
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The  flute  of  tomorrow  . . .  your  flute  . . .  hot  already  been  drafted 
on  Armstrong  drawing  boards  .  .  .  ready,  at  the  war's  end,  to  lend 
new  eloquence  to  your  interpretations,  new  glory  to  your  genius. 

To, 

MAKERS  OF  QUALITY  FLUTES 

ELKHART,  INDIANA 
/ 


.  THl  NAME  TO  REMEMBER  IN 


-L  U  T£S 


assume  that  twenty-four  B-flat  clarinets  I 
are  present  in  a  concert  band  of  seventy  I 
odd  musicians.  How  many  alto  and  bass  I 
clarinets  should  be  employed?  No  one  I 
will  dispute  the  essentiality  of  one  alto  ■ 
and  one  bass  clarinet.  Two  alto  and  two  I 
bass  clarinets  would  be  ideal.  I 

In  the  smaller  type  concert  band,  the  I 
problem  often  arises  whether  to  add  an  I 
alto  or  a  bass  clarinet,  or  perhaps  some  || 
other  instrument.  In  a  band  of  thirty,  I 
both  the  alto  and  the  bass  clarinet  can  I 
be  safely  dispensed  with,  though  such  is  I 
definitely  not  advocated.  The  possible  | 
re|>ertoire  of  a  thirty  piece  band,  even  I 
when  composed  of  the  highest  calibre  pro-  I 
fessional  musicians  is  limited.  In  such  a  f 
group,  other  essential  instruments  will  I 
also  be  absent ;  hence  a  narrowed  tonal  | 
coloring  will  be  at  once  noticed.  | 

In  a  slightly  larger  group,  where  two  f{ 
flutes,  an  oboe  and  a  bassoon  are  pres¬ 
ent,  one  should  definitely  consider  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  lower  voiced  clarinet.  Though 
opinions  differ,  a  trial  will  usually  show 
the  advantage  of  adding  an  alto  in  lieu 
of  a  bass  clarinet,  when  it  is  only  itos- 
sible  to  add  one  lower  voiced  clarinet. 

As  the  ensemble  grows  in  size,  so 
should  the  reed  section.  In  a  group  where 
one  finds  it  possible  to  add  either  a  bass 
clarinet,  or  a  second  bassoon,  a  trial  will 
again  show  the  desirability  of  adding  the 
bass  clarinet  in  place  of  a  second  ba8S(M>n. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  popular  sized 
band  of  fifty  to  sixty  musicians,  which,  as 
mentioned  before,  usually  is  the  largest 
one  finds  In  the  professional  field,  with  | 
of  course,  a  few  exceptions.  In  this  sized 
band,  one  should  have  as  a  minimum, 
three  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  as 
well  as  an  alto  and  a  bass  clarinet. 

Conditions,  of  course,  have  much  to  do 
with  such  instrumentation  selections.  The 
foregoing  was  based  on  the  assumption 
that  all  members  of  the  ensemble  are  as 
near  equally  proficient  as  humanly  |>os- 
slble,  or  at  least,  the  lowest  calibre  is  be¬ 
yond  any  reproach,  and  does  not  place 
any  limitation  on  the  ensemble's  perform-  ' 
a  nee. 

Limitations  on  the  part  of  individual 
performers,  or  on  the  part  of  sections 
present  problems  which  sometimes  can 
be  alleviated  by  the  addition  of  a  lower  , 
voiced  clarinet.  For  example,  a  weak 
third  clarinet  section  in  a  small  or  me¬ 
dium  sized  band  can  be  bolstered  by  the 
addition  of  an  alto  clarinet,  to  the  extent 
that  both  the  third  and  alto  clarinet  parts 
are  similar.  The  substitution  of  an  alto 
in  the  absence  of  third  clarinets,  in  a  li 

smaller  group,  will  fill  out  the  tonal  pic-  | 

ture.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  have  1 

the  alto  clarinetist  transpose  the  third  | 

clarinet  scores.  | 

In  the  symphony  orchestra,  the  use  of 
the  bass  clarinet  has  been  clearly  de¬ 
fined.  The  salon,  radio  studio,  theatre 
pit  or  special  type  orchestral  ensemble, 
particularly  where  special  arrangements  ^ 

are  used,  can  well  use  to  advantage  the  i 

tonal  coloring  of  the  alto  as  well  as  the  I 

bass  clarinet.  Experiments  with  these  I 

lower  voiced  clarinets,  employing  scores  I 

adapted  and  suited  to  their  voices  and 
capabilities  will  prove  not  only  intere.^t- 
ing,  but  frequently  of  great  value  to  the 
ensemble  which  has,  for  one  reason  or  <1 

another,  a  limited  personnel. 
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School  Band  It  Big  Thing 
in  Mutical  Life  of  City 

Houlton,  Maine — The  enrollment  of  the 
high  schiMil  here  is  usually  about  800  stu¬ 
dents  with  a  teaching  faculty  of  31  per¬ 
sons  for  grades  including  7  to  12. 

The  music  department  includes  a  var¬ 
sity  uniformed  band  of  40  experienced 
players ;  a  beginners  band  of  about  35 
pieces ;  an  orchestra  of  36  ;  and  glee  clubs. 

Bryant  C.  Bean  is  Director  of  Band  and 
Instrumental  Music,  teaches  alt  band  in¬ 
struments.  It  Is  a  lively  music  depart¬ 
ment  and  around  it  revolves  the  entire 
cultural  life  of  the  school. 


Leaves  Bandmaster  Post 
for  Symphony  Orch.  Job 

Lake  Odessa,  Michiffan  —  Bertram  N. 
Haigh,  who  has  been  conductor  of  the 
school  band  and  orchestra  here  for  the 
past  two  and  a  half  years,  has  now  left 
his  podium  having  been  called  to  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Symphony  orchestra. 

Mr.  Haigh  was  formerly  at  Michigan 
State  College  where  he  was  the  brass 
teacher. 


Cash  Prize  Offered  for 

Musical  Psalm  Setting 

Monmouth,  III. — Monmouth  College  is 
offering  a  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  for 
a  musical  setting  of  the  Forty-eighth 
Psalm.  The  setting  Is  to  be  written  for 
congregational  singing.  In  four  part  har¬ 
mony  and  of  a  specified  metrical  version. 
This  Is  the  second  of  ten  contests  In 
memory  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Herbert,  organist, 
composer,  and  one-time  director  of  music 
at  Monmouth  College.  Last  year  Seth 
Bingham  of  New  York  won  the  prise  for 
his  setting  of  the  Bighty-fourth  Psalm. 
The  ten  winning  tunes  are  to  be  published 
in  connection  with  the  centennial  of  the 
college  in  1953. 

Any  comiMiser  Is  eligible.  The  Judge  is 
Dr.  It.  G.  McCuteban,  Bmeritus  Professor 
of  Music  at  DePauw  University.  The  con¬ 
test  ends  February  28,  1945.  For  Infor¬ 
mation  address  Thomas  H.  Hamilton, 
Monmouth  College,  Monmouth,  Illinois. 

Army  Takes  Kansas  MWCA 
Man.  Successor  Chosen 

V.  M.  Meckel,  Hays,  Kansas,  the  Kan¬ 
sas  state  chairman  of  the  Music  War 
Council  of  America,  was  inducted  into  the 
armed  services  late  In  October.  Mr. 
Meckel,  who  was  appointed  state  director 
of  the  MWt'A  a  year  ago  has  carried  out 
many  of  the  Council's  objectives  in  his 
state  and  has  officially  represented  the 
Council  on  numerous  occasions  at  public 
presentations  of  awards  for  distinguished 
service  to  our  country  through  the  patri¬ 
otic  and  inspiring  use  of  music  by  school 
and  other  musical  organisations. 

Jasper  Cardona,  associated  In  business 
with  Mr.  Meckel,  has  succeeded  to  the 
state  chairmanship  of  the  Music  War 
Council.  Mr.  Meckel  states  that  he  Is 
looking  forward  to  carrying  on  the  Coun¬ 
cil's  work  following  his  service  in  the 
armed  forces. 


Two  Many  Harbors 


A  picture  of  Alyce  Johnson  appeared  in 
the  September  issue  of  The  SCHOOL  MU¬ 
SICIAN  on  page  41.  The  information 
given  was  that  Miss  Johnson  was  from 
Two  Harbors,  Michigan,  High  School. 
'Taint  So !  It  should  have  read  Two  Har¬ 
bors,  Minnesota,  High  School. 

And  we  might  add:  Miss  Johnson  au¬ 
ditioned  at  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music 
in  New  York  on  September  30th  and  was 
granted  a  scholarship  on  French  Horn 
in  the  Graduate  School.  She  is  now 
studying  with  Mr.  San.sone  at  Juilliard, 
and  is  making  the  most  of  this  wonder¬ 
ful  opportunity. 


Music  Interest  Lags  as 
Big  Contests  Are  Dropped 


Centerville,  8.  D. — A  decision  to  revive 
the  tradition  of  the  high  school  music  con¬ 
test  was  made  by  about  16  member 
schools  at  a  meeting  of  the  South  Dakota 
High  School  Music  association  held  at  the 
Centerville  Auditorium  on  Wednesday, 
Oct.  11th.  Yankton  was  selected  as  the 
probable  host  for  the  1945  contest  next 
spring. 

It  was  the  concensus  of  opinion  that  in 
view  of  the  decided  lack  of  interest  which 
had  developed  in  musical  activities  in 
schools'  since  the  music  contests  had  been 
dropped,  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  in¬ 
clude  district  music  contests  in  the  spring 
program.  None  have  been  held  in  this  dis¬ 
trict  for  the  last  two  years. 


Mt.  Zion  Recovers  Lost 

Time  **On  the  Double** 

Mt.  Zion,  Illinois — The  Community  High 
School  Music  Department  started  off  with 
a  "bang",  under  the  new  director,  J.  A. 
Thompson.  Mr.  Thompson  did  not  take 
over  until  the  fourth  week  of  school  but 
the  lost  four  weeks  are  being  made  up 
quickly  by  all  merhbers  of  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  band  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
numbered  only  twenty-four  members.  We 
now  have  fifty  in  all  and  more  are  start¬ 
ing  all  along.  The  boys  chorus  numbered 
only  twelve  to  begin  with  and  now  has 
increased  to  thirty-two  members.  The 
girls  chorus  numbers  forty-three  mem¬ 
bers.  Out  of  the  two  choruses  will  be 
formed  ensembles  and  an  A  capella  choir. 

The  band  will  play  at  home  basketball 
games  and  various  other  school  activities. 
The  first  concert  will  be  a  Christmas 
Vesper  In  December  in  conjunction  with 
the  vocal  groups,  all  under  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son's  direction.  Beginning  in  January,  it 
is  the  aim  of  the  music  department  to 
launch  a  series  of  Victory  concerts,  in 
which  the  selling  of  War  Bonds  and 
Stamps  will  be  a  contribution  to  the  Vic¬ 
tory  program.  At  least  four  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  will  be  given. 

Just  before  school  is  out,  as  a  finale  to 
the  school  year,  the  music  department 
will  present  a  Spring  Musicale.  In  this, 
the  band,  boys  and  girls  chorus,  A  capella 
choir,  instrumental  and  vocal  solos  and 
ensembles  will  participate. 


ILLINOIS  EDUCATORS  IN 
CLINIC-FESTIVAL  ON  THE 
NORTHWESTERN  CAMPUS 

December  9th 


An  unusually  well  organized  clinic- 
festival  will  be  held  by  the  Illinois  Music 
Kducators  Association  on  the  Northwest¬ 
ern  University  Campus  In  Evanston  De¬ 
cember  9.  (The  place  was  at  first  named 
as  Peoria,  but  was  later  changed  to 
Evanston. ) 

Clinic  band,  orchestra  and  choruses  will 
be  recruited  from  schools  in  the  Evans¬ 
ton  region  to  avoid  excessive  travel. 
These  groups  will  be  used  for  sight  read¬ 
ing  and  demonstrations  by  Clarence  Saw- 
hill,  Nicolai  Malko,  John  W.  Beattie, 
George  Howerton,  Walter  Aschenbrenner, 
Robert  Sheehan  and  Traugott  Rohner. 
Both  high  and  elementary  school  music 
will  be  used. 

Malko,  Capt.  G.  W.  Campbell,  Capt. 
Lorraine  Watters,  Dr.  Hazel  Nohavec  and 
others  will  give  timely  talks  on  directors' 
problems.  Lunch  and  dinner  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  In  the  sessions.  An  interesting 
feature  will  be  the  "Take  It  or  I..eave  It" 
program  after  the  dinner  hour,  in  which 
the  members  will  have  a  chance  to  stum|) 
the  experts  on  the  program. 

The  Northwestern  University  Choir 
(George  Howerton)  and  the  Symphony 
Orchestra  (George  Da.sch)  will  perform 
in  the  evening. 

Irving  Tallmadge  is  president  of  the 
Association,  and  Beulah  Zander  secretary. 
Further  details  will  be  sent  out  from  the 
office  of  the  Illinois  Music  Educator,  Ray¬ 
mond  N.  Carr,  editor.  Box  334,  Glen 
Ellyn,  III. 


Said 

A.  Austin  Harding 
Direetar  af  Bands 
University  at  lilinais 

In  the  pasting  of  A.  R.  McAllister 
the  scl^ol  band  movamant  suffered 
the  lost  of  its  outstanding  figure.  It 
has  been  said  that  an  institution  it 
the  lengthened  shadow  of  a  dominant 
personality.  In  this  instance  there  are 
two  institutions  —  the  Joliet  High 
School  Band  and  the  National  School 
Band  Association — but  one  shadow — 
that  of  Archie  McAllister.  Ha  com¬ 
bined  with  exceptional  musicianship 
and  superb  organizing  ability  those 
highest  qualities  of  character  that 
were  reflected  in  his  students  and 
endeared  him  to  his  colleagues. 
"Mac,"  as  we  afFactionataly  knew 
him.  will  live  on  in  the  cherished 
memories  of  a  legion  of  friends  of 
which  I  was  for  many  years  privileged 
to  be  one. 
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CLEVELAND  SCHOOL  DANDS  HONORED 


High  school  musicians  in  Clevelanfl, 
Ohio,  were  signally  honored  by  the  Music 
War  Council  of  America,  Tuesday,  Oc¬ 
tober  17,  when  Ray  S.  Grlandson,  MWCA 
president,  presented  distinguished  service 
citations  to  the  city's  13  high  school 
bands  and  two  special  occupational 
schools  in  recognition  of  their  participa¬ 
tion  in  over  400  war-time  musical  activi¬ 
ties  In  sup|K>rt  of  the  home  front  war 
effort. 

The  presentation  took  place  at  a  mass 
ceremony  In  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  auditorium  attended  by  the  school 
principals,  band  directors  and  student  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  bands. 

In  presenting  the  awards,  Mr.  Erland- 
son  praised  the  musicians  for  their  pa¬ 
triotic  spirit  and  paid  |>ersonal  tribute  to 
Russell  V.  Morgan,  directing  8Ui>ervisor  of 
music,  and  J.  I.,eon  Ruddick,  supervisor 
of  instrumental  music,  for  giving  every 
.school  liand  an  equal  opportunity  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  success  of  Cleveland’s  city¬ 
wide  “schools  at  war”  program. 

Harry  E.  Ritchie,  assistant  superinten¬ 
dent,  senior  high  schools,  received  the 
MWCA  citation  certificates  from  Mr.  Er- 
landson  and  stated  that  the  cited  bands 
would  receive  their  awards  at  special  as¬ 
sembly  programs  at  their  respective 
scho«)ls. 


Like  MacArthur 


Shenandoah,  Iowa — The  local  high 
school  does  not  have  a  marching  band  as 
yet,  but  it  has  two  band  directors.  When 
Neal  Borden  was  drafted  while  music  in¬ 
structor  in  the  Shenandoah  schools,  he 
said  “I’ll  be  back.”  And  sure  enough  he 
is.  In  the  meantime,  Domonic  J.  Costa 
has  been  elected  to  the  position,  and  has 
been  working  very  diligently  in  his  new 
job.  Looks  like  “Double  or  Nothing.” 


Has  39  New  Bandsmen 


Lyons,  Nebr. — Miss  Zogg,  the  musical 
director,  is  exerting  every  effort  to  turn 
out  a  first  class  musical  organization  this 
year.  She  has  started  twenty  students  on 
a  musical  career  within  the  past  few 
weeks,  and  has  nineteen  other  students 
in  the  junior  band,  making  a  total  of 
thirty-nine  in  the  musical  reserve  corps. 
The  band  is  cooperating  whole-heartedly, 
and  big  things  can  be  expected  in  the  near 
future.  _ 

Choose!  Band  or  Pigskin 


Oristrold,  Iowa — During  the  past  sum¬ 
mer,  Mr.  Dickey,  the  music  director  did 
not  have  band  practice.  Now  that  school 
has  started  again,  the  members  of  the 
l>and  are  rehearsing  with  vim  and  vigor. 
The  marching  band  will  not  march  at  the 
football  games,  because  too  many  of  its 
members  are  on  the  football  team.  How¬ 
ever,  there  will  be  music  at  the  home 
games,  and  also  the  basketball  games. 


Windsor,  Colo. — The  high  school  music 
director,  Roger  Johnson,  is  also  the  foot¬ 
ball  coach.  As  a  team,  the  Windsor 
Wizards  really  live  up  to  their  name. 
Here’s  hoping  they  put  as  much  energy 
into  their  music  rehearsals. 


Ray  S.  Erlandson,  Pres.Music  War  Council 
of  America,  Makes  Presentation  for 
Outstanding  War  Services 


Student  bend  officers,  directors,  and  school  principals  are  pictured  above  on  the 
steps  of  the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Board  of  Education  building  following  awarding  of 
Music  War  Council  citations  to  the  city's  13  high  school  bands  and  two  special 
occupational  schools. 


Music  War  Council  officers  and  Claveland  educational  laadars  following  citation 
award  ceremony  October  17.  Left  to  right: 

First  row:  Ralph  A.  Katz,  Band  Leader,  Glanvilla  High;  Harry  E.  Ritchie,  Asst.  Supt., 
Senior  High  Schools;  Ray  S.  Erlandson,  President,  Music  War  Council  of  America; 
E.  E.  Butterfield,  Principal,  John  Adams;  P.  M.  Watson,  Principal,  Central  High; 
E.  E.  Smelti,  Principal,  East  High;  E.  J.  Bryan,  Principal,  Lincoln  High;  Stuart  R. 
Switzer,  Band  Leader,  West  High;  George  Stone,  Band  Leader,  John  Hay  High. 
Second  row:  Clyde  H.  Seidel,  Band  Leader,  John  Marshall  High;  Wm.  L.  Moore, 
Principal,  John  Hay  High;  John  E.  Rntz,  Asst.  Supt.,  Special  Schools;  Arthur  T. 
Carr,  Principal,  Glanville  High;  C.  C.  Tuck,  Principal,  West  Technical  High;  M.  A. 
Wight,  Principal,  Outhwaite  Special  School;  Williard  Blum,  Band  Leader,  East 
Technical  High;  Howard  J.  Gould,  Band  Leader,  Central  Senior  High. 

Third  row:  Raymond  Garkowski,  Band  Leader,  James  F.  Rhodes  High;  Arthur  W. 
Zehetner,  Band  Leader,  Thomas  A.  Edison  Special  School;  Walter  G.  LeFavour, 
Asst.  Principal,  Thomas  A.  Edison;  Harry  F.  Clarke,  Band  Leader,  Lincoln  High;  Earl 
E.  Smith,  Band  Leader,  West  Tech.  High.  (This  row  ends  in  the  middle  of  the  picture.) 
Back  row:  Three  visitors  (names  not  known);  Russell  V.  Morgan,  Directing  Supervisor 
of  Music;  Roy  D.  Wells,  Ohio  State  Chairman,  Music  War  Council  of  America; 
D.  Ernest  Manring.  Band  Leader,  East  High  School;  Earl  E.  Beach,  Band  Leader, 
South  High;  Howard  T.  Pearsall,  Band  Leader,  Outhwaite  Special  School;  J.  Leon 
Ruddick,  Supervisor  of  Instrumental  Music. 


iRtfU  ilctM  l^cttton  0t  d(  Ac^mI  iHuidai 
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Enters  Second  Year 

Th«  Notre  Dame  High  School  at  Quincy,  Illinois,  is  buzzing  all  over  the  place  this 
fall  as  its  new  school  band  is  being  drilled  into  fine  shape  for  its  second  year.  The 
picture  above  shows  the  band  in  its  first  public  concert  last  May  24th.  Throughout 
the  winter  the  band  appeared  in  connection  with  athletic  events.  The  director  of 
this  great  new  group  is  Carl  Landrum  and  he  is  really  doing  an  exceptional  job. 


J'LoLbiL—  ' 

Address  Your  Letters  to  the 
School  Musician  News  Room 

Tahor;  Iowa — The  high  school  band  this 
year  Is  the  largest  It  has  been  for  many 
years.  The  band  will  march  at  all  the 
home  football  games,  and  at  least  one 
out  of  town  game. 

Alma,  Nebr. — The  band  has  added  three 
new  twirlers,  Meredith  Ann  Stuhmer, 
Carolyn  Gregory,  and  Shirley  Meyer. 
They  started  their  fancy  stick  maneuvers 
last  year,  but  this  Is  their  first  year 
marching  with  the  Senior  band.  The 
band  is  being  groomed  in  formations,  and 
will  be  showing  their  stuff  at  the  football 
games. 

Humboldt,  Nebr.  —  Operating  a  stand 
during  the  fair,  the  Music  Mothers  club 
cleared  about  1390.00.  They  will  use  this 
sum  to  carry  on  their  activities  in  con* 
nection  with  the  music  department  of  the 
local  schools. 

Avoca,  Iowa — Miss  Elisabeth  Morehardt 
again  directs  the  Avoca  band  this  year, 
which  now  has  twenty-eight  students.  The 
band  is  made  up  of  both  high  school  and 
junior  high  students.  There  are  still  sev¬ 
eral  instruments  belonging  to  the  school 
that  are  not  in  use.  Hurry  up,  boys  and 
girls,  and  take  advantage  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Sargent,  Nebr. — All  football  players  are 
excused  from  the  marching  band,  but  Mr. 
Clifford  Bomberger,  in  charge  of  the  high 
school  music  department,  still  has  a 
mighty  fine  organization.  With  Winifred 
Ralston  leading  the  marching  bai)d  for 
her  second  year,  they  expect  to  put  on 
some  snappy  peppy  performances  for  the 
home  football  games. 

Bridgewater,  8.  D. — The  Director  of  the 
High  School  band.  Miss  Birdice  Cieland, 
has  been  trying  out  members  for  organ¬ 
izing  various  ensembles. 

Maywood,  Nebr. — A  former  music  in¬ 
structor  in  the  Maywood  School,  Sgt.  Emil 
Wahling,  wants  his  local  friends  to  know 
that  he  is  now  stationed  at  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado.  He  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  where  he  has 
been  since  his  induction  three  years  ago. 

Imperial,  Nebr. — Once  again  the  music 
department  of  the  Chase  County  high 
school  is  off  to  a  busy  season.  The  march¬ 
ing  band  has  a  membership  of  44,  and 
there  are  three  twirlers,  besides  a  new 
drum  majorette,  Mary  Ann  Dettman.  The 
concert  band  this  year  is  expected  to  be 
much  larger  than  It  has  been  for  some 
time.  It  will  have  many  experienced  as 
well  as  new  members. 

Bayard,  Nebr. — As  announced  by  the 
school  board  of  District  21,  the  band  va¬ 
cancy  in  the  local  schools  has  been  filled 
by  Mr.  Leslie  Marks  of  Sheldon,  Iowa.  Mr. 
Marks  received  his  undergraduate  work 
at  Midland  College,  Fremont,  and  is  work¬ 
ing  towards  acquiring  his  Masters  degree 
from  Northwestern  University,  School  of 
Music. 

Atlantic,  Iowa — The  many  friends  of 
V.  V.  Hemphill,  director  of  instrumental 
music  at  the  high  school  here,  will  be  glad 
to  hear  that  he  has  recovered  from  a  re¬ 
cent  illness  and  has  taken  up  his  musical 
activities  once  more.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hemp- 
bll)  have  moved  here  from  Ida  Grove. 


Lexington,  Nebr. — By  earning  a  definite 
number  of  merits,  band  members  can  now 
receive  band  letters.  These  merits  ^are 
gained  by  special  performances,  extra 
practice,  and  special  jobs,  such  as  serving 
on  the  band  council  or  managing  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  band ;  as  well  as  being  a  regu¬ 
lar  band  member.  On  the  other  hand 
there  are  also  demerits.  So  be  careful  not 
to  lose  music,  or  forget  your  instrument, 
or  commit  other  types  of  carelessness. 

Genoa,  Nebr. — The  music  director  at 
the  high  school,  Mr.  Kenneth  Hawkes,  has 
resigned  his  position.  Mr.  Hawkes  and 
his  family  have  moved  to  McClelland, 
Iowa,  where  he  will  operate  his  mother-in- 
law’s  farm.  W.  V.  Kenner,  president  of  the 
board  of  education,  stated  that  the  vacan¬ 
cy  will  be  filled  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
that  both  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
will  be  continued. 

Minden,  Nebr. — Calling  all  instruments  ! 
Any  person  having  a  musical  instrument 
which  he  would  like  to  rent,  loan,  or  sell, 
please  get  in  touch  with  Mr.  Atkison,  music 
director. 

Carroll,  Iowa — Followed  by  a  talk  given 
by  Gordon  Gammack,  war  correspondent, 
the  high  school  ban1  gave  its  first  con¬ 
cert  of  the  season  in  the  new  gymnasium. 
Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Raymond  Rutt, 
the  band  played  popular  patriotic  airs. 
The  entire  audience  was  asked  to  rise  and 
sing  to  the  rousing  strains  of  “The  Star 
Spangled  Banner.” 

Lincoln,  Nebr. — The  high  .school  orches¬ 
tra  has  elected  new  officers,  with  Oeral- 
dyne  Kelley  chosen  as  President.  Twenty- 
four  members  have  been  added  to  the 
orchestra  since  the  beginning  of  the 
semester. 

Canton,  S.  D. — Arrangements  have  been 
completed  for  the  high  school’s  newly  or¬ 
ganized  pep  band,  under  the  supervision 
of  student  director,  Elizabeth  Grinager,  to 
perform  at  the  football  game  at  Beresford, 
October  13th.  Mr.  Rlchard.son  is  the  music 
director. 

Sidney,  Nebr. — A  program  of  musical 
selections  was  furnished  by  the  Sidney 
high  school  band  for  the  Lions  Club  at  the 
meeting  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  11th.  Grant 
Mathews,  school  music  instructor,  was 
mighty  proud  of  his  musicians,  and  pre¬ 
sented  each  one  of  them  personally. 

York,  Nebr. — The  new  supervisor  of 
vocal  music  in  the  city  schools  is  Miss 
Virginia  Kent  of  Cherokee,  Iowa.  She  has 
the  degree  bachelor  ot  music  in  educa¬ 
tion  from  the  Unlv.  of  Neb.  She  is  verMd 
in  both  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 


Reach  to  Ninth  Grade 

for  New  Band  Beginners 

Olenwood,  la. — The  beginning  Band  held 
its  first  rehearsal  the  first  week  in  Oc¬ 
tober  with  fifty-six  members  present.  Mr. 
Tolman,  music  director,  stated  that  the 
band  was  surpassing  even  his  greatest 
hopes.  The  stage  of  the  high  school  was 
dwarfed  by  the  large  number  of  band 
players.  The  prospects  for  the  future  look 
exceptionally  bright,  as  most  of  the  musi¬ 
cians  are  not  past  the  ninth  grade. 

Parents  of  the  new  band  members  are 
urged  by  Superintendent  Gerald  C.  Bryan 
to  joint  the  Band  Parents  Club,  to  attend 
the  meetings  and  become  band  boosters. 

Band  members  were  chosen  from  stu¬ 
dents  who  scored  above  average  in  recent 
music  aptitude  test.  Scattered  throughout 
the  band  are  a  few  experienced  players, 
who  act  as  section  leaders  and  assist 
beginners  to  get  a  good  start.  With  a  little 
time  and  experience,  Glen  wood  should 
have  one  of  the  finest  high  school  bands 
in  this  part  of  the  country. 


High  School  Band  Acts  as 
the  **Home  Town  Greeter** 


Wahoo,  Nebr. — The  local  high  school 
band  is  going  to  rub  elbows  with  celebri¬ 
ties.  And  they’re  not  the  only  ones  who 
are  excited.  Last  minute  changes  in  plans 
allowed  Darryl  F.  Zanuck  to  arrange  to 
pay  the  ol’  home  town  a  short  visit. 

Dr.  O.  H.  Person,  mayor  of  Wahoo, 
completed  all  arrangements  for  the  in¬ 
formal  visit.  The  Band  was  to  meet  Mr. 
Zanuck’s  car  at  the  edge  of  the  town,  and 
from  there  on  was  to  lead  an  impromptu 
parade  to  a  platform  especially  con¬ 
structed  on  Linden  Street  between  Fifth 
and  Sixth  Streets.  Dr.  Person  said  a  pub¬ 
lic  address  system  had  been  arranged, 
and  that  he  would  introduce  Mr.  Zanuck, 
who  would  be  the  only  speaker. 


48  Play  Fear  Concert 


Clarinda,  la. — ’The  high  school  band  this 
year  is  composed  of  forty-eight  Instru¬ 
ments.  The  second  week  of  school,  the 
band  played  a  concert  at  the  Page  county 
fair.  It  has  been  marching  at  football 
games  played  at  Clarinda.  William  Mier, 
the  new  drum  major,  replaces  Martha 
Miller,  who  graduated  last  spring. 
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Fir$t  Contest  Winners  of  the  New  School  Year 


storm  hake,  Iowa  —  The  local  high 
school  band  marched  off  with  initial  hon¬ 
ors  by  winning  first  division  rating  in 
Class  “B"  in  the  Marching  Band  Contest 
held  in  Storm  L<ake  on  October  14th.  First 
division  rating  in  class  “C”  was  won  by 
the  marching  band  from  Albert  City  High 
School. 

First  division  rating  in  solos  were  as 
follows : 

Baton  twirling  solo 
Jean  Livingston,  Paullina  High  School 
Zoemary  Simpson,  Storm  Lake  High 
School 

Snare  drum  solo 

Dean  Simpson,  Sutherland  High 


School 

One  mallet  bell  lyre  solo 

Helen  Young,  Paullina  High  SchiH>l 
Rosemary  Crowley,  Storm  Lake  High 
School 

Baton  solo  (honor  event) 

Bonnie  Luft,  Sac  City  High  School 
Flag  waving  solo  (honor  event) 

Helen  Sheffield,  Storm  Lake  High 
School  • 

Snare  drum  solo  (honor  event) 

Bill  HInk,  Sac  City  High  School 
The  contest  manager  was  Superinten¬ 
dent  A.  E.  Ruby,  Storm  L^ke,  and  the 
judge  was  Frank  Plersol,  high  school 
band  instructor.  West  Waterloo. 


Some  of  the  local  winnen  in  fhe  events  et  the  state  marching  band  contest  at 
Bradford  field  last  weak.  Left,  Lyle  Raun  who  captured  a  second  rating  in  the 
snare  drum  solo  competition;  center,  Zoemary  Simpson  who  won  a  first  rating  in 
the  baton  twirling  event;  and  at  the  right  is  Rosemary  Crowley  who  took  a  first 
rating  in  the  one  mallat  bell  lyre  contest. 


Nebraska  Gamp 


Picture  on  the  Cover 


That  busy  band  greeting  you  from  the 
front  cover  of  this  month’s  issue  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Monte  Jean  Gaines  at  the  Chadron 
Park  National  Band  camp,  Curtis,  Ne¬ 
braska.  The  time  is  one  afternoon  be¬ 
tween  August  6th  and  13th,  1944. 

"Since  the  war  began,”  writes  Val  Hill 
of  Alliance,  Nebraska,  co-dlrector  with 
Roy  Peterson  of  Chadron,  "It  has  been 
difficult  for  music  educators  to  And  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  inspirational  values  of  con¬ 
tests  and  clinics.  In  the  vicinities  of 
Army  camps  and  bases  plenty  of  opportu¬ 
nities  have  been  offered  young  musicians 
to  perform  for  service  men.  In  some  lo¬ 
calities  there  has  been  a  complete  lull  in 
school  music  motivation. 

"Here  in  western  Nebraska  the  band 
camp,  somewhat  new  to  this  section,  has 
proved  to  be  one  method  at  least  in  which 
we  can  keep  the  band  movement  in  the 
limelight." 

The  immediate  aims  of  Chadron  Park 
National  Band  camp  is  to  provide  a  mu¬ 
sical  vacation  as  well  as  an  op|>ortunlty 
to  make  new  acquaintances  and  new  mu¬ 
sical  advancement  under  the  most  capable 
instruction  available.  This,  the  third  year 
of  the  Camp’s  existence,  brought  directors 
and  students  from  29  cities  in  6  states: 
Colorado,  Illinois,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  South 
Dakota,  and  Texas.  The  students’  enroll¬ 
ment  numbered  136.  David  Bennett, 
famed  composer,  arranger,  and  conductor, 
of  Chicago,  was  guest  conductor. 

"We  have  a  further  aim,’’  writes  Mr. 
Hill,  "as  indicated  by  the  word  ‘National’ 
in  the  Camp  title.  W’e  hope  soon  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  Chadron  Park  camp  to  a  truly 
national  basis.  We  want  it  to  attract 
mu.sicians  from  the  entire  nation.  We 
want  it  to  be  recognized  as  a  national 
institution.” 

The  originators  of  the  camp,  Mr.  Peter¬ 
son  and  Mr.  Hill,  present  these  6  reasons 
for  the  unusual  success  of  their  non-profit 
venture  over  the  past  3  years. 

1.  An  ideal  camp  site. 

2.  Choice  of  camp  musical  directors. 

3.  The  best  possible  menus  served  to 
bandsters. 

4.  Strict  supervision  and  plenty  of  en¬ 
tertainment — in  addition  to  seven 
hours  daily  rehearsal. 

5.  The  short  duration  of  eight  days. 

6.  Presentation  of  three  public  con¬ 
certs  within  the  proximity  of  the 
camp. 

The  growth  of  the  camp  into  national 
scope  was  made  possible  by  the  Alliance 
Elks  Lodge.  $1,400  was  guaranteed  to 
insure  that  the  camp  could  be  maintained 
for  at  least  two  years. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Director  Quinn 
Ixitspeich  of  Scottsbluff,  the  Elks  Lodge 
of  this  city  contributed  an  additional  $400. 

With  these  two  lodges  setting  the  pace 
it  is  hoped  that  next  year’s  camp  will  be 
on  a  one  hundred  per  cent  scholarship 
basis. 

The  staff  for  the  camp  of  1945  (Aug. 
12  to  19),  is  composed  of  the  following 
band  directors  and  teachers:  Co-directors 
Roy  Peterson  and  Val  Hill ;  guest  con¬ 
ductor,  Clarence  Sawhill,  acting  head  of 
Illinois  University  Bands. 

Board  of  Directors :  Quinn  Lotspeich, 
director  municipal  band,  Scottsbluff; 
Monte  Jean  Gaines,  director  of  music, 
Nebraska  School  of  Agriculture,  Curtis, 


Nebraska  ;  Kenneth  Lotspeich,  director  of 
instrumental  music,  Kearney,  Nebraska ; 
Bob  Noble,  director  instrumental  music. 
Thermopolls,  Wyoming ;  Helen  Horton, 
harp,  organ  and  piano  instructor,  Alvin, 
Texas. 

The  students  are  chosen  for  band  schol¬ 
arships  on  their  musicianship  and  citizen¬ 
ship.  The  tuition  for'1945  will  be  $17.60 
for  the  eight  day  camp. 


Can  We  Run  the  Future 
World?  Let  Vs  Think!! 

Amid  the  routine  of  our  various  studies 
and  extra  curricular  activities  we  high 
school  students  are  apt  to  take  little  time 
to  give  careful  consideration  to  local,  na¬ 
tional  and  International  Issues  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  and  of  the  future. 

Too  often  high  school  students  tend  to 
get  on  the  bandwagon.  If  they  take  a 
stand  on  important  issues  at  all.  It  Is 
usually  the  stand  taken  by  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  or  infiuential  people  they  come  In  con¬ 
tact  with.  Yet  it  Is  their  duty  as  well  as 
their  privilege  to  reason  things  out  for 
themselves  and  make  intelligent  decisions 
about  current  and  future  issues. 

We  are  the  generation  of  tomorrow  and 
we  will  make  the  history  for  the  world  of 
tomorrow.  It  must  be  a  better  history 
than  that  which  has  been  made  In  the  last 
few  years.  The  present  crisis  was  upon 


us  before  we  were  old  enough  to  have 
enough  power  of  thought  or  influence  to 
do  anything  about  it,  but  to  straighten  It 
out  and  keep  it  that  way  is  our  responsi¬ 
bility. 

Many  )>eople,  high  school  students  and 
adults  alike,  never  stop  to  give  a  law 
careful  consideration  until  after  it  goes 
into  effect.  Then  they  are  easily  able  to 
see  whether  it  is  exerting  a  good  or  bad 
influence.  They  forget  that  our  govern¬ 
ment  is  by  the  people  and  that  they  could 
have  looked  into  the  law  and  brought 
about  its  rejection  if  they  felt  it  wouldn’t 
be  for  the  public  good. 

’The  younger  generation  must  be  lead¬ 
ers,  not  followers.  Many  of  the  present 
high  school  seniors  will  be  voters  after 
one  more  national  election.  With  the  task 
of  picking  leaders  and  laws  that  will 
make  our  country  peaceful  and  pros|>erous 
before  them,  is  it  any  too  soon  for  them 
to  give  considerable  thought  and  take  ac¬ 
tive  stands  on  current  issues? — From  the 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  Nigh  School  News¬ 
paper,  ADVOCATE,  John  Whitten,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor. 


Stanton,  Nebr. — At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  high  school  band,  Jack  Baumert  was 
elected  Captain,  with  Marie  Ann  Collins 
and  James  Pollock  Lieutenants.  The  tri¬ 
umphant  drum  major  of  the  1944-45  sea¬ 
son  is  Delona  McKnIght.  The  marching 
band  expects  to  play  at  all  home  football 
games. 
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(Begins  on  page  11) 

Among  some  of  his  early  proteges. — 
boys  who  played  for  him, — who  have 
since  attained  fame  in  their  own 
rights,  are,  Russ  Morgan,  Ted  Weems, 
Lou  Breese,  Bob  Chester,  the  late  Hal 
Kemp,  Artie  Shaw,  Charlie  Hpivak, 
Hughie  Barrett,  and  others  too  numer¬ 
ous  to  mention. 

Paul  Specht  has  helped  many  aspir¬ 
ing  young  musicians  on  the  road  to 
success.  In  recent  years  his  time 
has  been  entirely  devoted  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  His  time,  energy  and  savings 
have  been  given  generously  to  further¬ 
ing  the  Fine  Arts  and  making  it  possi¬ 
ble  foY  the  youth  of  America  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  best  musical  education  with¬ 
out  going  abroad. 

He  has  authored  and  sponsored  sev¬ 
eral  Fine  Arts  Bills  before  Congress; 
authored  a  work  on  Tonocracy;  au¬ 
thored  the  Federal  Music  Projects 
plan  to  aid  musicians  during  the  de¬ 
pression,  and  numerous  other  plans 
including  an  original  plan  for  a  “Fine 
Arts  Olympics” — the  latter  one  of  the 
most  ambitious  plans  for  a  “New  Mu¬ 
sical  America”  it  has  been  'this 
writer’s  good  luck  to  read. 

Paul  has  been  grateful  for  all  music 
has  done  for  him.  He  dates  his  an¬ 
cestry  back  to  pre-Revolutlonary  war 
days,  and  to  a  long  line  of  Tirtuosi. 
The  bugler  in  the  famous  painting  of 
"Custer’s  Last  Fight” — was  the  Rev. 
F.  Morehouse  Specht.  One  of  his 
ancestors  received  the  Order  of  Bath 
in  England  for  his  musical  accomplish¬ 
ments.  Another,  Richard  Specht,  was 
a  critic. 

For  the  aspiring  young  musician, 
and  student  he  has  the  following  ad¬ 
vice  to  offer: 

Be  Prepared  to  Make  Sacrifices.  Be 
Diplomatic  and  Courteous.  Be  Friend¬ 
ly.  Be  Confident.  Be  Sober.  Be 
Modest.  Be  Law-Abiding.  Be  Dis¬ 
creet.  Be  Consistent.  Be  Co-Opera¬ 
tive.  Be  Thorough.  Be  Reasonable. 
Be  Gentlemen. 

In  summary,  nothing  succeeds  like 
success,  it  hath  been  said  time  and 
time  again.  To  be  successful  one 
must,  of  course,  first  have  the  goods, 
the  ambition  to  succeed,  the  motive 
power,  so  to  speak,  to  push  or  forge 
ahead.  One  cannot  succeed  on  ideas 
alone,  but  an  original  idea  backed  up 
by  training  and  experience  are  an  un¬ 
beatable  combination. 


E’LL  all  turn  out  and  cheer  —  louder  than  the  time 
Old  Siwash  won  the  valley  title. 


You’ll  be  givin’  out  with  every  lung  you’ve  got  —  unless 
you’re  blastin’  your  best  in  the  band  that’s  playin’,  or  unless 
you're  marching  with  Johnny  yourself  by  then  .  .  . 


I’m  thinkin’  of  the  one  thing  that’ll  let 'us  cheer  ad  lib  — 
that’s  the  thought  of  the  bonds  we  bought  to  give  Johnny 
guns,  the  paper  we  collected  to  hold  Johnny’s  food  and 
plasma,  and  the  letters  we  wrote  to  show  Johnny  ^we  were 
backin’  him  up. 


ead- 

‘8«nt 

ifter 

ta^k 

will 

TOUS 

them 


(And  after  the  celebration  I’m  goin’  to  give  a  private  cheer 
—  there’ll  be  plenty  of  slick  new  Elkhart  horns  with  my 
portrait  on  them.  Hurrah!) 


“Elmer” 

THE  ELK 

LOOK  FOR  THE  ELK  IN  THE  HEART  ON  THE  BELL 


eic8- 

Ifaii' 


IK  of 
wa."" 
dlinn 
trl- 
sea- 
hliiK 
tball 
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New!  Invaluable  fa  Students 
and  Teachers  at  the  Trombone 

NIethod  for  the 

TROMBONE 

by  Walter  Beeler 

In  this  long-awaited  book.  Mr. 
Beeler  gives  student  trombonists 
a  most  logical  and  comprehensive 
method.  Psychologically  sound, 
and  presented  as  a  progressive 
series  of  graded  projects,  the 
Beeler  Method  is  written  with  con¬ 
stant  attention  to  the  peculiarities 
and  problems  of  the  trombone. 
Definitions  are  graphic  and  easily 
grasped,  with  successive  steps  de¬ 
veloped  one  at  a  time  to  give  the 
student  thorough  understanding 
and  rapidly  increasing  mastery  of 
his  instrument. 

Contents  include: 

Pictures  of  correct  posture  and 
holding  position 
Proper  breathing  and  tone 
production 

Technical  development — step  by 
step 

The  language  of  music 
Care  of  the  instrument 
Vocabulary — explanation  of 
signs 

Coordination  of  chromatic 
scales  and  positions 
Outline,  guide  and  check  list 
Progress  chart 

70  pages  of  exercises  and  solos 

Prica  $1.00 


REMICK 

RCA  BUILDING 


MUSIC  CORP. 

NEW  YORK  20 


NEW! 

METHOD  FOR 

Modern  Drum  &  Bugle 
Corps  &  Manual 
of  the  Color  Guard 


By 

Sam  C.  Rowland 

Highly  Endorsed 

by 

Dr.  Edwin 
Franlio  Goldman 


Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  S. 

O.  PAGANI  &  BRO. 

219  Blwlar  SL  Ntw  Yuk  14,  N.  Y. 


JJuL  {^oAmaJUAiA,  Qatumn, 

By  George  E.  Wain 
Obarlin  Conservatoiy  of  Music 
Oborlin,  Ohio 


In  the  September  and  October  issues  of 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  this  column 
dwelt  upon  certain  aspects  of  the  clarinet 
reed  and  mouthpiece  which  it  is  hoped,  if 
carefully  read,  were  of  help  to  many 
readers.  Emphasis  in  the  current  issue 
is  to  be  given  to  the  several  interesting 
questions  which  have  come  to  me  during 
recent  weeks.  From  time  to  time  the 
question  arises  as  to  the  proper  way  to 
play  the  high  register.  Let  us  first  con¬ 
sider  this  problem. 

How  to  Play  High  Notai 

Many  clarinetists  have  difficulty  in 
playing  in  tune  in  the  third  register.  The 
instrument  is  more  often  blamed  for  this 
than  it  should  be.  The  fault  is  usually 
with  the  player  in  not  employing  the 
right  method.  Do  not  pinch  the  reed  to 
play  the  high  D,  E,  P,  G  but  push  the 
lip  slightly  forward  by  rolling,  and  form 
the  mouth  to  pronounce  the  letter  “E”. 
This  carefully  done  and  practiced  will 
produce  a  beautiful  round  quality  in  all 
of  these  tones. 

The  explanation  of  this  method  is  as 
follows :  The  air  in  the  mouth  is  com¬ 
pressed  and  in  motion  with  the  vibrating 
reed,  and  as  the  pitch  ascends,  vibration 
of  the  reed  becomes  more  rapid.  The 
space  in  the  mouth  has  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  control  over  the  reed  and  this 
space  lends  assistance  to  the  reed  in  vi¬ 
brating  to  the  higher  pitches.  The  sise 
and  shape  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth  con¬ 
trols  to  a  great  extent  the  natural  tone 
quality  of  every  player  and  doubtless  ex¬ 
plains  why  some  clarinetists  have  a  bet¬ 
ter  tone  than  others. 

In  experiments  to  verify  this  theory 
the  expert  mouthpiece  maker,  Harry  E. 
O’Brien  of  Indianapolis,  has  carried  on 
experiments  in  playing  the  clarinet  by 
compressed  air  through  mechanical 
mouths.  He  used  mechanical  mouths  of 
different  sizes.  Those  having  the  large 
space  produced  only  the  lowest  notes. 
Those  having  extremely  small  space  pro¬ 
duced  the  highest  notes.  None  would  play 
the  entire  scale  withput  altering  the 
space.  When  the  space  was  reduced  on 
the  large  one  by  compressing,  the  high¬ 
est  notes  were  added,  thus  giving  the  en¬ 
tire  range  of  the  clarinet. 

Queitions  end  Answers 

In  the  following  lines  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  answer  the  several  interesting 
questions  which  have  been  sent  in  by 
readers.  If  the  questions  pertain  to 
problems  common  to  many  readers  may 
I  suggest  that  you  follow  the  advice  of 
my  old  friend,  Staff  Sergeant  L.  Fogel- 
berg,  formerly  supervisor  of  instrumental 
music  at  DeKalb,  III.,  and  now  director 
of  the  excellent  728th  MP  Battalion  Band 
at  Camp  River  Rouge.  Larry  said  In  a 
recent  letter  that  if  a  reader  will  follow 
through  and  carry  out  the  suggestions  he 
reads,  he  will  unquestionably  improve  his 
playing.  Any  of  you  readers  who  have 
attended  the  All-Star  Football  games  at 
Soldier  Field  in  years  past  will  have 
heard  some  of  Larry’s  clever  band  ar¬ 
rangements  which  were  performed  by 
Glenn  C.  Balnum’s  All-Star  Band. 

Question;  Will  you  tell  me  bow  I  can 
raise  the  pitch  of  high  "C”  on  a  very  ex¬ 


pensive  clarinet.  —  F.  J.  Z.,  Voncoufer, 
Waohington. 

Attawtr:  The  addition  of  the  right  hand 
side  lever  (Bb-Elb)  v^Ul  raise  the  pitch  of 
■*C”.  Remove  the  regrlster  key  and  try 
cleaning  the  hole.  If  you  find  that  thumb 
"F”  is  flat  then  surely  a  good  repair  man 
can  raise  both  the  "C”  and  "F"  with  lit¬ 
tle  trouble.  The  other  possibility  of  error 
must  lie  either  in  a  mouthpiece  which  is 
not  fitted  to  the  bore  of  the  instrument 
or  the  player’s  embouchure.  The  player 
must  avoid  too  much  lower  Up  over  the 
teeth.  He  must  keep  his  chin  firmly  down 
and  back  to  pull  the  slack  from  the  puffy 
lip.  He  must  use  adequate  breath  sup¬ 
port  to  lift  the  tone  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  an  adequate  lift  on  the  clarinet  with 
the  right  hand  thumb.  ’Try  these  things 
and  let  me  know  the  result! 

Qtteation:  My  pupil  has  puffy  lips  and 
gets  a  fussy  tone  in  the  low  register  even 
though  he  has  played  for  five  years. 
What  Is  the  remedy? — F.  J.  Z.,  Vancou¬ 
ver,  Washington. 

Answer:  Assuming  that  his  mouthpiece 
facing  is  correct  and  that  his  reed  is  flex¬ 
ible  and  free,  his  trouble  must  lie  in  a 
flabby  loose  embouchure.  The  following 
description  of  embouchure  if  carefully 
followed  should  be  of  help.  Draw  the 
lower  lip  tightly  against  the  front  of  the 
lower  teeth  and  only  slightly  over  them 
(leave  a  small  portion  of  the  red  part  of 
the  lip  exposed).  This  position  will  elim¬ 
inate  all  possibility  of  an  air  pocket  be¬ 
tween  the  lip  and  the  teeth.  The  chin 
must  be  firmly  down  and  back.  Seal  the 
lips  around  the  mouthpiece  in  a  stretched 
position  with  the  lips  pushing  Inward 
where  they  seal-off  escaping  air.  If  the 
reed  is  not  too  stiff  the  fussiness  should 
disappear. 

Question:  How  would  you  explain  to  a 
high  school  student  Just  what  EXPRES¬ 
SION  should  mean  to  him? — F.  M.,  Cas- 
torland,  N,  Y. 

Answer:  Before  attempting  to  explain 
to  the  student  the  true  meaning  of  “Ex¬ 
pression”  we  must  consider  its  meaning  to 
tts  in  music.  In  its  narrow  sense  “Ex¬ 
pression"  is  the  grammar  of  music,  the 
observation  of  the  marked  gradations  as 
printed  on  the  page.  In  a  broader  sense 
expression  includes  the  commas  and  pe¬ 
riods  of  the  musical  paragraph.  It  in¬ 
cludes  the  mood,  spirit,  and  feeling  in  the 
|)erformance  of  music.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  student  will  observe  effective  ex¬ 
pression  through  imitation,  through  the 
mood  and  spirit  as  conveyed  by  the  di¬ 
rector’s  beat,  and  by  the  teacher’s  down¬ 
right  insistence  that  he  understand  and 


Mr.  Wain  is 


Willing  and  Abl« 
to  Answer 


Your  Question  on 
the  Clarinet 
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observe  each  printed  marking  on  the  mu¬ 
sic.  Practice  and  experience  are  essen¬ 
tial. 

QueBtion:  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a 
clarinet  repair  kit?  If  so,  where  can  it 
be  obtained? — L.  R.  L.,  Medford,  Maaa. 

Anaxver:  There  was !  About  flve  years 
ago  I  purchased  one  which  now  seems 
indispensable  to  me,  from  the  Selmer  Co. 
It  contains  pliers,  screwdriver,  spring 
hook  and  pusher,  alcohol  lamp,  shellac, 
pads,  corks  and  springs.  Only  a  few 
days  ago  I  inquired  from  Selmer  as  to  the 
present  availability  of  such  kits  only  to 
And  that  they  too,  are  a  war  casualty. 
As  soon  as  restrictions  are  lifted,  they 
assured  me,  such  kits  will  again  be  avail¬ 
able.  A  similar  reply  came  from  the 
Lyons  Band  Instrument  of  Chicago. 

Note:  The  Clarinetists  Column  is  a 
monthly  feature  in  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  and  Mr.  Wain  will  welcome  ques¬ 
tions  and  comments  from  readers.  Ad¬ 
dress  your  correspondence  direct  to  Mr. 
George  'Wain,  Oberlln  Conservatory  of 
Music,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


JhiL  (Band. 
(BvutdtoJtii. 

^iMMpondanaL 

Ciinic. 

By  C.  W.  Coons,  . 
Supervisor  of  Music 

Paducah,  Kentucky 

Elquipment  is  probably  the  biggest  head¬ 
ache  we  will  have  for  the  duration  outside 
of  the  loss  of  our  older  boys  from  school 
instrumental  ensembles.  Especially  in 
such  times  as  these  when  we  are  called 
on  for  important  patriotic  and  general 
community  functions,  it  is  necessary  for 
us  to  have  our  equipment  in  the  best 
l>ossible  shape,  and  to  work  under  the  best 
liossible  conditions. 

-  *  •  • 

How  is  your  band  room  for  acoustics? 
If  you  are  like  most  of  the  school  bands 
in  the  United  States,  you  are  in  an  ordi¬ 
nary  classroom  from  which  seats  may  or 
may  not  have  been  removed,  or  you  are 
in  the  gymnasium  or  on  a  stage.  In  any 
of  these  cases,  you  need  some  kind  of 
acoustical  treatment  for  your  practice 
place.  Pulling  the  main  curtains  will 
help  a  stage ;  the  use  of  stage  cycloramic 
curtains  will  convert  most  stages  into  a 
very  acceptable  practice  place.  Up  and 
down  reverberation  may  be  killed  by 
stretching  burlap  across  the  ceiling  on 
wires  or  from  a  frame.  When  a  cloth 
material  is  put  against  the  walls  or  across 
the  ceiling,  be  sure  to  leave  a  dead  air 
space  of  three  Inches  or  more  between  it 
and  the  walls ;  this  prevents  any  sound 
which  may  get  through  the  material  from 
reflecting  back  into  the  room  as  it  is 
caught  on  the  other  side  of  the  curtain 
on  the  rebound. 

(Continued  on  Following  Page) 


5  Good  HeasDDs  Why  Betcha 
Is  America’s  Most  Popular 
Plastic  Heed 


Thousands  of  enthusiastic  mu¬ 
sicians  say  that  BETCHA  is 
the  answer  to  reed  troubles. 
You'll  find  in  BETCHA  a  reed 
for  your  needs. 


You  deserve  the  best.  BETCHA 
deserves  a  trial.  For  the  sake 
of  a  better  performance  and 
your  own  satisfaction  .  .  .  Ask 
for  BETCHA  the  next  time  you 
buy  or  order  reeds. 


SOFT  .  .  .  MEDIUM  .  . .  HARD 

e  EACH 

i.  Bb  Clarinet  . 

e-  Bats  Clarinet . 

Alta  Saxophone . 

Tenor  Saxophone  . 


FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  MUSIC  STORES 

«M.  R.  GUTZ  CO,  INC,  SI  FOURTH  HC,  HEW  TORK  CIT 


WM.  S.  HAYNES 

FLUTES!  PICCOLOS!  CLARINETS! 

Sterling  Silver!  •  Sterling  Value!  •  Sterling  Craftsmanship! 
In  e  word: 

PERFECTION! 

Expert  repairing  ell  mekai 

WM.  S.  HAYNES  COMPANY,  10$  MetMckuieth  Ave.,  Bosten,  Mara. 
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GtNUINl  PHOTOGRAPHS 


OF  YOUR  FAVORITE  DRUMMERS 


Fr*MI«  Mirtlii 
SID  CATLETT 

LmI*  AraitTMi 

BEN  POLLACK 
Owa  Orchntra 
EDDIE  SHEA 
Kay  Kyiar 
RALPH  SMITH 
NBC  Cklcaa* 


HERMAN  KAPP 
Raaar  Pryar  ** 
BOBBY  CHRISTIAN 
_  NBC  Ckltaaa 


SAM  TAYLOR 
I  Pkll  Harrli 
PAUL  COLLINS 
I  Jack  TaaaarSta 
'RUSS  ISAACS 
I  Jaa  Savin 
|E.  A.  KENYON 
1  ESdla  Ollvar 
FRANK  FLYNN 
Tad  Fla  Rita 
ALLEN  KIMMEY 
CBS  Cklaata 
DEZ  THOMPSON 
'  Ada  Laaaard 
MURRAY  6AER 
.  Aka  Lyaua 
harry  LINDEMAN 
'  Fraddy  Flakar 
LOU  SINGER 
CBS  Cklaata 
.CHARLIE  MASTER 
.  CaaMi  Caravaa 
JOHNNY  JACOBS 
Hallyatd  Stadlaa 
RED  SAUNDERS 
Oara  Orakaatra 
FRANK  ROLLO 
NBC  Cklaata 
BOB  SPANGLER 
Viaaaat  Laaac 
BUD  MDORE 
Baa  Fraaalaaa  Sludiaa 
ABE  BAER 
Linla  Jack  Linia 
AUGIE  THIELMAN 
Bak  Straat 
JOE  CARTZ 
Taaiaiy  Rayaaldi 
LYLE  SMITH 
Oafa  Tria 

MORRIE  LISHON 

Ckai  Paraa,  Cklaata 
GIL  BAER 
Laaaard  Kallar 

REEF  McGARVEY 
Taraata.  Caaada 

BUDDY  BURTON 
MIN  Hartk 

HARRY  BUODINGER 
NBC  Cklaata 


•  Drummers  and  Drummer  fans!  Here  are  the 
*‘BiK  Name”  pictures  you’ve  been  wanting. 
Genuine  8x10  photos,  beautiful  action  shots,  for 
your  den  or  studio.  Frame  well ;  many  interesting 
uses.  Remember,  they’re  genuine  photographa,  10^ 
each  postpaid.  Select  your  12  favorites  for  81.00. 
See  your  Ludwig  Dealer  or  order  direct.  tau 


(Beffins  on  Preceding  Page) 

Stove  bolta  or  wins  nuta  have  aaved 
many  a  rack  from  the  acrap  heap.  Enough 
rivets  of  the  open-nose  type  can  be  bought 
for  a  dime  to  keep  stands  and  other  metal 
equipment  in  re|>air  for  a  number  of 
years. 

a  a  • 

Don’t  wait  to  get  special  gut  to  repair 
French  horn  valves.  Ordinary  strong 
Ashing  line  is  in  many  ways  superior  to 
the  gut  usually  used,  and  Is  invariably 
available. 

a  a  a 

Much  music  gets  into  and  stays  in  dis¬ 
repair  because  we  can't  get  the  "right 
kind"  of  mending  tape.  The  ordinary 
brown  stickum  paper  used  for  closing 
shipping  cartons  is  readily  available,  and 
is  quite  usable  when  cut  into  proper  size 
strips. 

a  a  a 

Your  general  up-keep  kit  should  con¬ 
tain  penetrating  oil,  valve  oil,  slide  oil, 
and  some  type  of  household  oil  which  does 
not  gum  when  subjected  to  water.  The 
Arst  oil  is  used  to  puli  objurate  slides ;  it 
should  be  put  on  the  sticking  slide  the 
day  before  you  plan  to  work  on  it ;  then 
with  a  length  of  stout  cord  or  a  canvas 
strip  the  slide  will  usually  respond  to 
adroit  jerking.  After  the  slide  is  once 
pulled.  It  should  be  cleaned  with  hot  water 
and  soap  and  covered  with  the  house¬ 
hold  oil. 

a  a  a 

Pads  are  unobtainable  in  some  sections 
of  the  country  and  it  seems  a  shame  to 
send  an  instrument  off  for  the  length  of 
time  it  takes  for  a  busy  repairman  to 
get  to  them,  when  a  round  piece  of  stick¬ 
um  paper  the  size  of  the  pad  will  usually 
save  same  if  applied  to  its  face. 

a  a  a 

Send  in  your  own  ideas  on  emergency 
repairs  to  this  column. 

a  a  a 

Drum  heads  are  hard  to  get,  so  ex¬ 
treme  care  must  be  taken  with  the  ones 
you  have  on  hand.  The  slightest  rent  or 
puncture  must  be  given  immediate  atten¬ 
tion.  The  simplest  and  probably  the  best 
way  to  mend  a  drum  head  is  to  take  the 
drum  head  off  and  apply  tape  to  the  re¬ 
verse  side.  If  the  break  is  large  put  tape 
on  both  sides  of  the  hole,  using  plenty  to 
insure  good  grip  of  the  adhesive. 

a  a  a 


REPAIRING  &  OVERHAULING 
ALL  MAKES  OF  BOEHM 

FLUTES 

Fliita  Manufacturers  and  Repairers 
for  30  Years 

Write  Wm.  S.  Haynes,  Manager 

HAYNES-SCHWELM  COa 

4196  Washington  Street 
Boston  31,  Massachusetts 


DRUMMERS!!! 

Hera'a  all  you  nasd  to  knowl  Ybb, 
it'B  all  included  in  Cpl.  Jackie  J.  Mitch- 
ell'B  (of  the  Anny  Air  Corps)  "Pocket 
Manual  of  Drum  Rudiments  and  Street 
Beats."  Price  $1.00. 

• 

Order  Direct 

C^a  Jackie  Ja  Mitchell 
101  East  Ash  street 
Blytheville,  Arkansas 


WEAR  THIS  BRAND  NEW  v 

BAND  PIN 

55t  eo.  tihrer;  Mt  m.  leM  ploto 

IMInimwin  erder  G  Plee)  Twee  Inela _ jnlJI 

Here  In  the  beautiful  bend  pin  for*^~'/a||. 
which  you  have  been  walUnc-  Liet>  //fllll 
ten  stand  out  radiantly  deer  on  a  ^  Uhibb 
block  enamel  beckeround.  Silver  or  ^ 
fold  plate.  Ready  to  deliver  Nov.  la  ^  '■RiJ 
Order  today.  Money  bock  guoninteea  /  y  ^ 
Caaaartlsl  AuarS  Pis  Csasssy  '  / 

SM  S.  Daarksm  SL,  CklsKS  t.  III.  ' 


7T\. 


oiaacToae  i 

Ssl  MARRY  L.  ALFORD’S  FREE  BsksMk 
"SHARPS  tsE  rUATY*’ 

Ns  prseraa  — iiliH  sttboot  as  sr  too  s(  H 
A  Hard's  fsBsaa  saasHr  soibcn.  tJolOM  kaiaaoU 
Bsasl  naod  affasit,  —ids  Hill.  Tty  "sn 
ABXAD,"  Mr.  Alfatd'i  last  amnsnot,  yao 
vat  IL  "THB  WBDDIMO  GW  BBINIB 
KATHBIMA."  "NDO."  "HUNOBT  nTT’  BBT 
aod  ’TtX.  BB  BBBPr  TOO."  s  aaMdy  MNak 
dialisad  la  fat  tta  kaod  sB  Mats.  Many  alfei 
liiikifiS.  Band  fivnBB  mm  ladayl 
MRRT  L.  ftlf  ORB  tTBBWS.  W  R.  tan  a.  WHe.  I 


We  need  not  be  ashamed  of  using  even 
bent  nails  to  replace  broken  head-hooks, 
or  anything  else  that  needs  mending,  at 
the  present  time  as  long  as  the  equipment 
is  made  usable  thereby. 

a  a  a 

Many  of  the  breaks  in  violin,  viola, 
cello,  and  bass  strings  come  above  the 
nut  or  below  the  bridge.  A  square  knot 
with  the  ends  securely  tied  will  often 

save  both  the  use  and  the  price  of  a 

string,  at  least  until  after  the  concert  that 
night.  The  knot  will  of  course  stretch 
some  but  no  more  than  an  ordinary  new 
string,  and  can  be  treated  the  same  way. 
a  a  a 

Springs  can  be  replaced  in  emergencies 
by  paper  clips,  safety  pins  (parts  of), 
needles,  or  rubber  bands,  although  most 
of  the  substitutes  are  about  as  hard  to 
get  as  the  original  springs  at  the  present 
time.  (My  personal  repair  box  has  a  set 
of  parts  taken  from  an  old  metronome, 
consisting  of  small  screws  and  fragments 
of  main  springs,  and  I  dip  into  this  box 
regularly  to  save  the  life  of  an  instru¬ 
ment)  A  corset  stay,  properly  bent  will 
replace  a  valve  spring  in  a  large  Dras.<i 
instrument 
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By  Andrew  V.  Scott 
315  West  47th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


the  French  reKimental  banda  and  became 
adapted  more  and  more  to  the  truculent 
spirit  of  the  time.  The  accepted  tradition 
of  the  adoption  of  the  air  as  the  14th 
Regimental  Quick-Step  is  as  follows ; 

During  the  attack  of  the  Duke  of 
York’s  troops  in  the  French  works  cover¬ 
ing  the  entrenched  camp  at  Famars  in 
Flanders  on  the  23rd  of  May,  1793,  the 
14th  was  at  first  repulsed  by  a  body  of 
Frenchmen  playing  the  tune,  then  a  rec¬ 
ognized  national  air  of  the  republic. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Wellbore  Ellis  Doyle, 
commanding  the  14th  Regiment,  rallied 
his  men  and  bade  the  drummers  strike  up 
“Ca  Ira”  saying,  “We'll  beat  them  to 
their  own  damn  tune.” 

The  men  responded  to  their  leader ;  the 
French  were  beaten ;  the  battery  won ; 
and  in  the  end  the  camp  at  Famars  taken. 

By  express  order  to  the  Duke,  the  air 
was  adopted  as  the  Fourteenth  Regi¬ 
mental  Quick-Step,  and  as  such  has  been 
played  ever  since  with  two  brief  excep¬ 
tions — once  at  Plymouth  when  it  was 
thought  that  the  revolutionary  character 
of  the  tune  might  give  umbrage  to  some 
foreign  princes ;  and  again  when  the  first 
battalion  tried  “God  Save  the  Prince  of 
Wales”  for  a  short  while  but  afterwards 
reverted  to  the  old  tune. 

Two  poems  have  been  written  about 
the  famous  regimental  march,  one  called 
“Quick-Steps.”  I  quote  my  favorite 
lines : 

“Play  the  Frenchman’s  march,”  he  said, 
The  Chief  of  the  Fourteenth ; 

“Strike  it  up — strike  loud  and  clear: 

As  I  stand  before  you  here. 

We  will  prove  our  mettle  soon ; 

Ere  yon  pale  sun  rides  at  noon. 

We’ll  beat  them  to  their  own  brave 
tune, 

We  men  of  the  Fourteenth  !” 

And  they  play  “Ca  Ira”  yet 
In  the  old  Fourteenth, 

In  memory  of  the  glorious  day 
When  they  swept  their  foes  away  ! 

In  memory  of  the  right  begun 
When,  beneath  the  Southern  sun, 

To  the  Frenchman’s  tune  they  won, 
The  men  of  the  Fourteenth.” 


•  The  Song;  Flute  is  the 
easiest  of  all  musical 
pre-band  instruments  to 
master.  It  is  easy  to  blow ; 
built  in  key  of  C;  plays 
chromatics  easily;  tone 
holes  are  in  naturai  fin- 
ger  positions;  fixed  tun¬ 
ing,  uniform  intonation; 
and  its  beautifui  Flute¬ 
like  tone  is  a  thriii  to 
every  child.  Everyone 
loves  the  Song  Flute. 

Send  for  this 
EASY  BOOK! 

This  new  pre-band  book 
“Song  Flute  Beat  Re¬ 
sponse  Method"  is  your 
classroom  guide  to  music 
literacy.  Complete  play- 
ingand  teaching  routine, 
solo  and  parts  tunes. 

Price  25c.  m. 


Queation;  Can  you  give  me  some  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  origin  of  “The  Down¬ 
fall  of  Paris?”  I  have  read  somewhere 
that  it  was  one  of  the  famous  tunes  writ¬ 
ten  by  George  B.  Bruce  and  Daniel  D. 
Emmett  during  the  Civil  War.  In  “Drum- 
ology”  you  make  this  statement,  "Ca  Ira, 
the  earliest  of  French  Revolutionary 
.songs,  was  employed  in  an  opera  entitled 
’The  Picture  of  Paris’  produced  at  Covent 
Garden  on  December  20,  1790.  It  later 
became  known  as  ’The  Downfall  of  Paris’ 
or  ‘The  Fall  of  Paris.’  The  tune  quickly 
became  popular  In  England  and  many 
copies  are  found  in  sheet  music  and  in 
collections  of  airs.  It  is  the  Regimental 
March-Past  of  the  West  Yorkshire  Regi¬ 
ment.” 

Anateer:  ”Ca  Ira”  was  at  first  a  mere 
chant  of  liberty  much  in  vogue  with  the 
French  workman  in  1790.  However,  like 
the  "Marseillais”  and  the  ‘  Carmagnola” 
the  air  became  popular.  It  was  played  by 


Teachersl  Send  10c  for  conr- 
teey  copy  of  the  Beat  Re- 
■poBse  Method.  Illuatrated 
and  described  above.  Please 
mention  naiaa  af  school, 
and  grades  tM^t.  This 
places  yon  nader  no  obli- 
gstion.'.Write  today. 

CONTIN  ENTAL 
MUSIC  CO.,  INC. 

Peal,  ttaa 

I  a.  Wabaeh  Avs.  Chlcaso  S,  la. 


For  SUdoa  and  Valvaa 

Paifaet  Inbiieotion  for 
slidoa  and  valvaa. 
Long  lasting:  smooth 
os  volvot:  will  not 
gum:  provonts  corro- 
don  and  woor. 

SoU  at  AU  Muaie 
Storaa 
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FOR  THE  "GRADUATE" 

the  Deagan  “Thirty-Six."  Accurate 
tuning,  brilliant  tone  and  smart  styl¬ 
ing  achieved  with  a  minimum  use  of 
critical  materials.  Write  for  folders. 

J.  C.  DEAGAN,  Inc. 

1770  Bartoou  Av*nw«,  Chicago  13,  llUnoit 


Volume  15 

Is  Now  Ready  for  Mailing 
LIMITED  EDITION 


Just  a  few  volumes.  They'll  go 
on  the  first  orders  rechived.  Many 
have  been  disappointed  in  past 
years  because  they  neglected  to 
order  their  volumes  early.  Mail 
your  order,  now,  for  volume  15 
which  contains  the  complete  school 
year  of  issues,  September,  1943 
through  June,  1944. 

Volumes  handsomely  bound  with 
stiff  cover,  durable  binding  fabric, 
gold  lettering.  Price,  $3.75  each 
volume,  plus  I  Sc  for  postage. 

Send  your  order  todayl  Send 
$3.90  cash  with  order. 


THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

230  No.  Michigan  Avt.  Chicago  1 


OdoujiiD 
Jtha  CoAtudiii 

Expertly  Given 
by  Leonard  V.  Meretta 

Instructor  In  tho  School  of  Music,  University 
of  Michigon,  Ann  Arbor 


Comot 

Question:  Vo  you  recommend  using  a 
wet  or  dry  lip  on  cornet?  B.  W.  K.,  Minn. 

Answer;  This  is  a  point  on  which  the 
■■Greats”  vary.  I  know  of  one  outstand¬ 
ing  cornettst  who  told  me  he  plays  on  a 
dry  lip.  He  did  not  go  into  detail,  but 
mentioned  that  dust  bothered  his  lip  (re¬ 
ferring,  I  suspect,  to  the  fine  particles 
of  dust  in  the  air).  On  the  other  hand,  I 
know  of  another  famous  player  who 
claims  that  one  gains  in  the  way  of  en¬ 
durance  by  playing  on  a  wet  lip.  He 
claims  that  the  lips  respond  with  iess 
effort  when  they  are  moist.  Also,  mouth¬ 
piece  placement  will  be  more  consistent 
on  wet  lips.  I  And  that  I  get  better  re¬ 
sults  on  slightly  moistened  lips. 

Cornetists,  please  refer  to  the  baritone 
portion  of  this  column  for  suggestions 
and  exercises  on  the  development  of  lip 
flexibility. 

Baritone 

Question:  Why  is  the  double  bell 
euphonium  not  popular?  How  can  one 
cure  a  throat  vibrato  on  the  baritone  or 
cornet?  How  can  one  develop  a  smooth 
slur  of  an  interval  of  a  fifth,  or  larger, 
on  the  euphonium  or  baritone?  P.  D., 
Vniontown,  Pa. 

Answer:  I  imagine  that  the  double  bell 
euphonium  would  be  more  popular  if  it 
were  more  practical  and  less  expensive 
(mostly  the  former).  The  small  bell  is 
primarily  used  for  echo  effects,  as  I  men¬ 
tioned  in  last  month^s  issue,  and  produces 
a  tone  similar  to  that  of  the  tenor  trom¬ 
bone.  The  tone  quality  of  this  small  bell 
does  not  blend  too  well  in  the  concert 
band. 

I  suggest  showing  the  student  how  to 
produce  the  vibrato  correctly  (with  the 
chin  on  the  baritone  and  the  hand  on  the 
cornet).  Give  him  exercises  and  easy 
solos  to  develop  the  vibrato  and  stop  him, 
immediately,  at  any  time  that  he  might 
use  the  throat  vibrato.  Frequent  "obser- 
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TEACHERS!  [ 
America  Needs  You  . 

Our  Country’s  future  is  in  ^ 
the  hands  of  our  teachers. 

The  children  of  our  S^htin^  „ 
men  need  your  guidance. 
Don’t  let  them  down.  Stay  * 
on  the  job — return  to  the 
job — that  only  those  with  * 
your  special  training  can  do.  ^ 
There’s  no  other  war  work 
more  important-.-no  other  * 
duty  more  essenliall 
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MAKE  USE  OF  YOUR  OLD  MOUTHPIECES 


WOODWIND’S  FAMOUS  REFACING  SERVICE 


461  EIGHTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  I.  N.  Y. 


Mr.  M«r«Ha  taachat  all  Brasi  instruments 
in  the  cup  mouthpiece  group,  including 
trombone,  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
School  of  Music.  His  advice  on  cornet  may 
well  be  studied  by  all  who  play  the  brass 
valves. 


vation,”  at  first,  is  usually  necessary. 

To  develop  lip  flexibility,  you  should 
l>eirin  with  the  slurring  of  small  inter¬ 
vals  ;  then,  as  you  progress,  practice  ex¬ 
ercises  containing  larger  intervals:  thirds, 
fourths,  fifths,  sixths,  sevenths,  and  oc¬ 
taves.  The  following  examples  can  be 
extended  as  follows :  play  the  four  meas¬ 
ures  of  each  exercise,  then  continue  down¬ 
ward,  in  half-steps,  using  the  same  pat¬ 
tern  with  the  added  fingerings :  first,  first 
and  second,  second  and  third,  first  and 
third,  all  three.  Use  the  regular  fingerings 
for  exercise  F.  Play  in  tune  as  well  as 
l>08sible.  Some  of  the  tones  will  be  out 
of  tune.  However,  the  primary  purpose  is 
to  develop  lip  flexibility.  The  alternate 
fingerings  should  be  used  in  Individual 
practice  only.  Use  the  syllables  “tah-e" 
and  contract  the  lips  slightly  for  a  slur 
that  goes  up ;  use  “t-ah"  and  relax  the 
lips  slightly  for  one  that  goes  down.  Don't 
tackle  exercises  C,  K,  F,  and  G  until  the 
others  are  mastered.  Practice  slowly. 
When  you  are  able  to  play  these  well  at  a 
slow  tempo,  practice  them  both  slowly 
and  olla  breve  (cut  time).  Although  it  is 
quite  obvious,  I  might  mention  that  I  am 
writing  these  exercises  in  both  clefs,  since 
there  are  players  who  read  in  Just  one  of 
accompanying  clefs. 


Woodwind's  mouthpiaco  oxpvts,  oil  ipoaiolists  in 
tho  design  and  monufocluro  of  mouthpiMos,  con 
moko  your  ouldolod,  vnusoblo  movthpiotos  .  .  . 
usoblo  and  modornl 


Thoy  work  with  procision  mochinury  and  insiru- 
monls,  orcuroto  to  on*  tonlh  of  l/lO(X)lh  of  on 
inch,  to  moko  ovory  rofocing  job  o  porfoci  one. 


Your  ffloulhpioco  needn't  be  o  Woodwind.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  the  moke,  regardless  of  its  age,  our 
rofocing  experts  con  moke  it  os  good  os  new  .  .  . 
in  some  coses  achieving  o  result  that  olmoef 
equals  a  Woodwind  mouthpiece,  dependent  of 
course  upon  ther  quality  of  the  brond  sent  in. 


REFACING  ANY  RUBBER 
OR  PLASTIC  MOUTHPIECE 

*1.50 

REFACING  ANY  MCTAL 
OR  GLASS  MOUTHPIECE 

*2.00 

NOTEt  Whan  sending  mouthpieces  for 
rofocing,  plaosa  furnish  complete 
structions  regarding  lay  and  lip  open- 
ing  desired.  Better  tell  us  whol 
standard  mouthpiece  facing  you  wish 
to  hove  copied.  Because  of  our  low 
prices,  oil  rofocing  jobs  must  be  con- 
sidered  flnol.  PLEASE  ENCLOSE  ISc  RE- 
TURN  POSTAGE. 

(If  you’re  In  New'  York,  come  and  see  us  personally 
oboul  your  mouthpibco  problems.) 


Question:  In  transferring  a  student 
from  cornet  to  tuba,  is  it  advisable  to  let 
him  use  cornet  fingerings  thinking  treble 
clef?  Should  such  a  student  continue  with 
his  study  of  cornet?  What  are  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  fourth  valve  on  the  tuba 
and  baritone?  H.  M.  F.,  Mercer,  Pa. 

Anstoer:  Evidently  you  are  referring 
to  the  player  who  transfers  to  Kb  tuba.  I 
suggest  that  he  be  taught  the  notes  and 
fingerings  as  written  in  the  bass  clef. 
Thus  he  will  be  reading  and  Angering  the 
notes  that  are  written.  This  procedure 
may  be  slower  at  first,  but  it  will  nut 
be  long  before  the  transfer  student  can 
read  as  well  in  the  bass  as  well  as  the 
treble  clef.  The  transfer  student  should 
not  continue  with  the  study  of  his  former 
instrument.  The  fourth  valve  on  the  tuba 
and  baritone  was  discussed  in  last  month’s 
issue  of  this  magasine. 
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957  South  Corona  St.,  Denver,  Colorado 


A  Wedding  Annivertery 

October  16,  /9 

Oear  Friends; 

Today  Mrs.  Fair  and  I  are  celebrating 
our  fifteenth  wedding  anniversary,  and  a 
happy  progressive  fifteen  years  It  has 
been.  True,  to  the  extent  that  each  day 
has  earned  for  us  a  shining  star  of  com¬ 
memoration.  Quite  naturally  the  loveli¬ 
est  star  of  all  appeared  on  the  birthday 
of  our  baby  daughter  who  recently  cele¬ 
brated  her  tenth  birthday. 

Really  friends,  you  should  know  our 
little  Yvonne  Ferree.  If  you  did,  then 
you  would  truly  appreciate  the  rainbow 
colors  of  this ;  the  Queen  of  all  our  stars. 
She  is  beautiful  and  charming,  serious, 
dramatic  and  vivacious,  but  always 
guided  by  the  spirit  of  tolerance,  kind¬ 
liness,  and  love  for  all  that  is  fine  and 
good.  Yvonne  plays  the  piano  very  well 
and  under  the  sui>ei^islon  of  her  talented 
mother  has  memorized  a  number  of  dra¬ 
matic  readings  that  have  made  favorable 
appeal  to  all  who  have  heard  them. 

As  a  family,  our  greatest  Joy  comes 
from  entertaining  in  our  home,  and  we 
always  do  our  utmost  to  share  with  them, 
our  own.  delight, — experienced  because  of 
their  presence.  Upon  such  cn-casions 
Yvonne  gains  real  pleasure  from  reading 
for  them  while  her  mommy  accompanies 
her  at  the  piano.  One  of  her  favorite 
readings  is : 

Prayer  for  a  Home 

Elizabeth  Bcelj/n  Moore  Gtistav  Klemm 
Olirer  Ditson  Co. 

“Lord,  make  our  little  house  a  home, 

A  place  where  ireople  like  to  come, 

A  place  where  children  like  to  play 
And  books  are  part  of  every  day : 

Let  flowers  grow  to  be  our  friends. 


And  lamp-light  glow  when  day-light  ends. 
If  troubles  come,  as  troubles  do— 

Make  this  the  place  to  see  them  through ; 
Give  us  not  famine,  nor  yet  a  feast, — 
But  bread  to  share — with  man  or  beast ; 
And  when  the  day  is  over-long. 

Teach  us  the  strength  there  is  in  song ! 
Let  praise  be  here  for  one  who  dares 
And  failure  find  here  one  who  cares. 
Grant  that  intolerance  find  no  place. 

With  friendship  here  for  every  race. 

All  this  we  ask,  and  one  thing  more : 

Let  love  abide  within  our  door!” 

That  variety  is  good  for  the  soul,  we 
all  know  full  well.  During  the  course  of 
any  entertainment,  it  in  good  to  go  from 
that  which  is  serious  to  that  which  may 
promote  fun  and  hilarity,  and  then  if  you 
choose,  return  to  the  trend  of  serious¬ 
ness.  AND — 

Speaking  of  variety  of  entertainment,  I 
recently  discovered  a  little  book  that  is 
a  honey  for  entertaining  "after  dinner” 
guests.  This  is  especially  true  if  there 
are  a  number  of  musicians  in  your  group. 
It  is  called 

People  of  Note 

Written  by  Laurence  McKinney.  Deco¬ 
rated  with  drawings  from  the  pen  of 
Gluyas  Williams  and  published  by  K.  P. 
Dutton  and  Co.  Inc.,  N.  Y. 

Following  are  a  few  quotations  from 
this  book. 

The  Conductor 

This  Backward  Man,  this  View  Obstructor 
Is  known  to  us  as  the  Conductor. 

He  beats  the  time  with  grace  and  vim 
And  sometimes  they  keep  up  with  him. 
But  though  they're  eloquent  and  snappy 
Conductors  always  seem  unhappy. 

Their  strange  grimaces  on  the  podium 


Suggest  bicarbonate  of  sodium 
May  be,  perhaps,  the  proper  diet 
To  keep  their  Inner  fires  quiet. 

They  have  to  think  up  countless  capers 
To  keep  them  in  the  dally  papers 
Which  help  them  in  financial  strictures 
Or  fit  them  for  the  motion  pictures. 
Conductors  worry  all  the  while 
That's  why  they  bow,  but  never  smile. 

The  Rufe 

First  of  the  woodwinds  we  salute 
The  clever  rogue  who  plays  the  flute 
He  points  his  pipe  the  other  way 
Fixes  his  lips  and  starts  to  play. 

To  sound  those  notes — so  chaste,  so  pure — 
He  blows  across  the  embouchure 
Which  give  him,  pardon  the  digression, 

A  strangely  squirrel-like  expression. 

These  queer  highhanded  players  know 
Another  trick — the  Piccolo- 
Just  half  as  long  and  twice  as  shrill 
It  paralyses  ears  at  will. 

(Our  artist,  I  depore  the  fact. 

Has  caught  him  in  the  very  act.) 

The  flutist's  task  is  the  pursuit 
Of  toot  and  nothing  but  the  toot. 

This  book  goes  on  and  on  in  this  same 
manner,  covering  all  the  instruments,  in¬ 
cluding  singers  and  the  chorus.  The  one 
concerning  The  Conductor  would  make 
a  good  toast  to  your  music  director  at 
some  school  banquet  or  other  such  occa¬ 
sion.  Let's  have  fun,  we  all  need  it  dur¬ 
ing  these  worrisome  days. 

A  Hsf  It  Hsf 

Question;  Just  before  school  started  my 
daddy  brought  me  a  slightly  used  sterling 
silver  flute  from  Los  Angeles.  The  In¬ 
strument  is  in  perfect  condition  and  plays 
so  easily,  but  the  second  A  flat  above  the 
staff  is  a  quarter  of  a  step  flat,  according 
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OUTSTANDING  PUBLICATIONS 


The  Song  of  fhe  Hour 

AMERICA  UNITED 

IS  ROLLING  ALONG 

by  Bernard  Hamblen 
Published  lor: 


New  Arrangements 


FAVORITE  MEDLEYS 


BITS  OF  OLD  TIME  HITS  No.  1  and  2  com¬ 
bined  contains:  "Hail,  Hail,  the  Gong  Is  All 
Here,"  "We  Won't  Go  Home  Till  Morning," 
"When  Johnny  Comet  Marching  Home." 
"Sailing,  Sailing,"  "Bugle  Call,"  "Red, 
White  and  Blue,  "Marching  Through  Geor¬ 
gia,"  "Battle  Cry  ol  Freedom,"  ‘  Old 
Kentucky  Home,'  "Dixie  Land,"  "Yankee 
Doodle.'’ 


THE  MERRY  WIDOW  Selection 
Franz  Lehar — Arr.  S.  E.  Morris 
Transcribed  ior  bond  by  Frank  A.  Panella 
Full  bond  SI  .SO.  Symphonic  $2. SO 
Small  orch.  II  25.  Full  11.75 
Grand  orch.  13.50.  Full  score  (orch.)  $2.50 
Band  and  Orch.  Some  key 
This  number  has  been  used  on  the  Oiiicial 
Class  "C"  Notional  Orch.  Contest. 


ON  THE  BEAUTIFUL  BLUE  DANUBE— Waltz 


Vocal  Solo  in  Two  Keys  Price  $  .40 
Medium  "F'  High  "AB" 


Full  band  12.50.  Orch.,  Small  .85.  Full  11.25. 
Arr.  by  Geo.  A.  Reeg. 


Geo.  Southwell — Arr.  by  Frank  A.  Panella 
Full  band  with  Conductor  Sl.SO 


Mixed  Chorus . 15 

Male  Chorus . 15 

Three  Part  Women's  Voices  .15 

Band  Arr.  Paul  Yoder . 75 

Small  Orch. 

Arr.  Frank  Panella .  1.00 

Full  Orch .  1.50 


BITS  OF  OLD  TIME  HITS  No  5  and  6  com¬ 
bined  contains:  "Funiculi-Funicula,"  "Glory, 
Glory,  Hallelujah,"  "How  Dry  I  Am," 
"Jingle  Bells,"  "Anvil  Chorus,"  "Anvil  Pol¬ 
ka,''^  "Orpheus,"  "You're  in  the  Army  Now," 
"Solomon  Levi,"  "Long,  Long  Ago,"  Tramp, 
Tramp,  Tramp,"  "Oh,  Susanna'  and  "Jig." 
Arr.  by  Louis  Panella.  Bond  and  orchestra 
in  same  key. 

Full  bond  12  00.  Orch.,  Small  85  Full  11.25. 

ORDER  COPIES  TODAY 


BITS  OF  OLD  TIME  HITS  No.  3  and  4  com¬ 
bined  contains:  "Garry  Owen,"  "St.  Patrick's 
Day,"  "Irish  Washerwoman,"  "Pop  Goes  the 
Weasel,"  "Wearing  ol  the  Green,"  "Arkansas 
Traveler,"  "Fishers  Hornpipe,"  "Auld  Lang 
Syne,"  "Old  Folks  at  Home,  '"Annie  Laurie, 
"The  Girl  1  Left  Behind  Me,"  "Turkey  in  the 
Straw,"  "Reuben,  Reuben." 

Arr.  by  Geo.  Reeg. 

Full  band  $2  00.  Orch.,  Small  .85.  Full  11.25. 

—  SEND  FOR  CATALOG 


Published  by  VOLKWEIN  BROS.,  INC.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
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Mr.  Fair 


to  our  director.  What  can  be  done  to 
remedy  this  Intolerable  condition?  L.  L. 
B.,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Answer:  The  flute  you  have  Is  one  of 
the  finest  made  and  you  are  fortunate  to 
And  such  an  instrument  at  this  time.  If 
you  will  keep  your  first  Anger  left  UP 
on  that  high  A  flat,  I'm  betting  that  your 
troubles  in  that  regard  will  disappear. 
Fingering  for  that  tone  is  2-3-4  left  and 
4  right  on  D  sharp  key.  This  for  closed 
O  sharp. 

’Tea"  Fluf* 

Question :  What  is  meant  by  the  “terz" 
flute?  Also  in  what  keys  are  the  alto  and 
bass  flutes?  Do  these  flutes  finger  the 
same  as  the  regular  C  flutes?  Where  can 
I  get  some  detailed  information  regarding 
these  "not  so  well  known”  instruments?  I 
realise  that  space  for  your  column  is  lim¬ 
ited  but  maybe  some  information  as  to 
length  of  tubing,  sise  of  bore,  tapirs,  place 
of  embouchure,  sise,  depth,  etc.  would 
reach  enough  of  your  readers  to  make  it 
worth  your  while,  should  you  go  into  such 
detail.  Anyhow,  I'll  appreciate  any  in¬ 
formation  that  you  can  send  me.  R.  B., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Answer;  The  ters  flute  Is  in  the  key  of 
E  flat,  pitched  a  minor  third  above  the 
regularly  used  C  flute.  It  Is  often  used  in 
the  band  for  playing  the  E  flat  clarinet 
parts.  I  might  add  that  when  two  or 
more  of  these  flutes  are  used  in  the  band, 
they  do  much  to  add  to  the  brilliancy  and 
tonal  color  of  the  woodwind  section.  The 
alto  flute  is  generally  made  in  the  key  of 
O.  That  is  to  say  that  when  C  is  played 
on  the  alto  flute,  it  would  sound  G  on  the 
piano.  Up  to  this  time  there  are  not 
many  solos  written  for  this  flute  nor  are 
many  orchestral  scores  made  to  include 
it.  Eventually  this  Instrument  will  be¬ 
come  more  popular.  There  Is  little  ques¬ 
tion  about  that,  as  it  is  a  very  flexible 
flute  with  a  resonance  of  tone  that  would 
api>eal  favorably  to  all.  The  bass  flute 
is  usually  built  in  the  key  of  C,  an  octave 
lower  than  the  regular  C  flute.  This  flute 
is  made  with  a  curved  head-joint  in  order 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  player  to  blow 
into  the  embouchure  and  at  the  same  time 
reach  the  keys  without  too  much  stretch¬ 
ing  of  the  arms.  To  uge  two  regular  C 
flutes,  an  alto  flute  and  a  bass  flute  In  a 
quartet  makes  a  beautiful  combination. 
It  might  be  added  here  that  the  bass  flute 
is  also  made  to  be  played  in  the  same  po¬ 


sition  as  the  clarinet.  In  such  instance 
it  has  the  T  head-joint  with  the  em¬ 
bouchure  on  the  top  side.  This  instrument 
is  known  as  the  Albisaphone.  We  should 
like  very  much  to  write  detailed  descrip¬ 
tions  of  these  instruments  but  such  tech¬ 
nique  does  not  appeal  to  enough  of  our 
readers  to  warrant  our  taking  the  space 
for  it.  I  would  suggest  that  you  write 
two  of  our  better  known  flute  makers 
who  advertise  regularly  in  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN.  I'm  sure  that  it  will  be  their 
pleasure  to  send  you  catalogs  and  other 
such  information  as  you  may  desire. 

Contest  Numbers 

Question:  Where  can  we  get  a  list  of 
contest  solos  for  flute  and  clarinet  for 
next  year?  K.  L.  V.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Answer:  The  National  School  Band, 
Orchestra  and  Vocal  Ass'n,  64  East  Jack- 
son  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Choosing  e  Piccolo 

Question :  I  want  to  surprise  our  direc¬ 
tor  by  apitearing  with  a  piccolo  just  as 
soon  as  I  can  get  one  so  please  do  not 
publish  my  name.  However  your  advice 
as  to  what  kind  of  a  piccolo,  what  key, 
and  of  what  material  will  be  greatly  ap¬ 
preciated.  f 

Answer:  All  right  Mr.  John  Doe  of 
Shangrila,  U.  S.  A.,  you  shall  have  your 
answer  with  no  questions  asked.  If  you 
play  the  closed  G  sharp,  and  you  prob¬ 
ably  do,  be  sure  to  get  a  corresponding 
piccolo.  If  for  both  band  and  orchestra, 
and  for  playing  solos  with  the  piano,  you 
should  by  all  means,  get  the  piccolo  in  C. 
There  are  fine  piccolos  to  be  had  in  both 
wood  and  silver.  Just  now,  one  must  be 
happy  to  get  a  good  Instrument  in  either. 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
sterling  silver  piccolos  were  gaining  in 
popularity  even  among  our  finest  pro¬ 
fessional  players  and  it  is  expected  that 
this  trend  will  carry  on  when  such  time 
comes  that  our  manufacturers  will  again 
And  themselves  in  a  ttosition  to  continue 
with  their  making  of  new  ones. 

Flute  Ensembles 

Question;  And  now  comes  a  letter  from 
a  music  supervisor  in  Texas  who  wants  to 
surprise  his  school  and  community  with 
some  fine  flute  ensembles.  He  states  in 
part :  "This  is  my  banner  year  for  flute 
players  as  I  have  four  really  good  ones. 
Your  advice  as  to  what  music  is  avail¬ 
able  for  two,  three  and  four  flute  com¬ 
binations  will  be  a  great  help  to  us. 
May  I  add  please  that  the  information 
and  good  advice  gained  through  your  and 
other  Instrumentalists'  columns  in  The 
SCHOOL  MUSKMAN  constitute  the  best 
instruction  we  can  get  out  here  during 
the  regular  school  year.  During  the  sum¬ 
mer,  many  of  us  can  get  to  the  larger 
cities  and  there  obtain  such  help  as  we 
need,  but  during  the  school  year.  Come 
on  you  School  Musicians.” 

Answer;  Thank  you  for  your  good  let¬ 
ter.  It  is  our  pleasure  to  help  our  readers 
In  any  way  possible.  The  following  num¬ 
bers  would  be  our  choice : 

Bach — arr.  by  W.  F.  Rodemann.  Sonate 
for  two  flutes. 

Bach — Gloder  .Sonate  for  two  flutes  (E 
flat  Major). 

Barrere  —  Deux  Pieces  Breves  Trois  — 
Three  flutes. 

De  Buer  —  Flute  Fantasie  —  Two  flutes. 
Same  for  Three  flutes.  Plano  Included. 

Demersseman — Fantasie  for  Two  flutes 
and  Plano. 

Kuhlau — Any  of  his  Duettes,  Trios  and 
Quartettes  are  fine. 

Tschaikowsky  —  Danse  of  the  Reed 
Flutes.  Three  flutes  and  Piano. 


.^MUSICAL  INSTIUMENT  CO. 

IMO  WALNUT  STRUT 
^  CNICACO 


Prtpar*  t»  Pity  fw  “VICTORY”  Day. 

“TANKS  AROUND  THS  WORLD” 

Military  Marcli.  —  by  Harry  Lilus 
A  Mirrh  that  recelres  world-wiile  rerognition  It  a 
“muft’’  and  ihouid  be  included  in  your  hand  hooka. 
Send  for  proof  &  llrt  of  all  I.lfiun’a  outatanding 
Marrhet  TODAY. 

Full  Band  (38  parts) . 75e 

SYMBOLIC  MUSIC  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
240  E.  l7Sth  St.,  Naw  Yark  07,  N.  Y. 


3  Now  Band  numbsrs,  just  out. 
MARCH  OF  THE  TIMES — a  modem  concert  march. 

Full  Band  . $1.00;  Symphonic  Band . tl.SO 

A  DAY  IN  NORMANDY— a  iplendid  aalection  baaed 
on  French  melodlet  by  Burgmuller. 

Full  Band  . $2.00:  Symphonic  Band . $2.00 

Send  far  BAND  HANDY 

Scald.  Chorda  and  Rhythmical  Eierclaea  for  Warming 
t)p.  Sample  copy  free. 

SOUTHLAND  MUSIC  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
CLARKSDALE,  MISSISSIPPI 


*  Buy  WcDf  Bonds  $ 

★  * 

*  and  Stamps  ^ 
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L  U  E  L  L  E  N 
REEDS 


“Horse-and-Buggy”  indeed  is  your 
reed  case  today  without  Luellen 
Plastics.  They’re  instant  playing; 
always  ready;  will  not  water  soak; 
one  will  outlast  many  cane  reeds. 
Brilliant  tone.  Each  reed  individuadly 
tested;  sterilized.  Used  and  endorsed 
by  Tommy  Tucker’s,  Lou  Diamond’s, 
Norm  Faulkner’s  and  many  other 
famous  reed  sections,  Wm.  Gruner, 
Bassoonist,  Philadelphia  Symphony. 
For  Clarinet,  Alto  and  Tenor  Sax. 
Now  7  Strengths,  with  IH  and  2H 

added.  Each . SI^OO 

For  C  Melody  Sax  .  .  .  S2.Q0 
Bass  and  Alto  Clarinet  Reeds  82410 
Plastic  Bassoon  Reed  .  .  .  83.SO 
Finest  Cane  Oboe  and  Beissuuii 


Reeds .  824)0 

At  Your  Dealers  n 


U0J4  Pa^e  Avenue.  Ha/elcrest,  Illinois 


PlG4fb4fSitfUi 

PioaM*  •  Sight  raoding  mod* 

•08T.  Iraprov*  your  ployiog  by|L«t*orii| 
•hidyiag  'THE  ART  OF  SIGHT 
READING"  ood  tooUy  •o)oy 
■uaic.  Sottiioction  guoroote*d|C^r^<**{ 

DANFORD  HALL 

I3SS  OREENLCAF  CHICA60  26.  ILL 


THE  8AETER  INTEGRATOR  BAND  BOOK 

Your  first  semester  supplementary  beginning  band 
builder.  A  BOOK  of  and  familiar  melodies 

arranged  with  good  harmonies  and  a  rarlety  of 
musical  figures  and  keys  playable  by  any  band.  l>ie 
kiddles  like  these  Interesting  melodies  of  waltses. 
songr,  chorals,  pep  songs,  marches,  polkas,  mazurkas, 
minuets,  fox-trots,  medleys,  and  an  overture.  Ilils 
book  is  endorsed  by  many  leading  teachers. 

Elach  book  35c.  piano  conductor  60c. 

THE  SHELBY  MUSIC  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
120$  GRISWOLD,  DETROIT  26,  MICHIGAN 


HOW  TO 
TWIRL  A  BATON 
By  Roger  Lee 

Th«  most  •uth«Rtic  book  ovor 
publiskod  on  this  Mbjoct. 
Makot  if  oaiy,  for  boginnor  or 
•xporf.  Fully  illutfrafod.  Prica 
$*.00  poifpaid.  Ordar  Today. 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 


QnJUucacuA,  o§,  iht, 
J’JumdL  di&uv  SunpUfiad, 

By  Philip  W.  L  Cox,  Jr. 

Dobbs  Forry,  Now  York,  High  School 


FRENCH  HORNS  ARE  TO  BE 
SCRAPPED  IN  FAVOR  OF  MELX.O- 
PHONES  AND  ALTOS!  Tough  luck, 
horns,  be  ready  to  give  up  that  beautiful 
French  Horn  tomorrow  and  play  iieck 
horn  instead. 

Whose  idea  is  this  anyway?  Every¬ 
body's  idea !  Directors  get  angry  with 
our  wrong  notes,  audiences  ex|>ect  only 
the  worst  from  us,  publishers  know  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  give  us  any  band  parts  of 
importance,  and  our  pals  snatch  our  solos 
knowing  that  we  can’t  play  them. 

On  top  of  this  we  horn  players  don't 
think  it  matters  whether  we  get  the  next 
tone  right  or  not.  I  guess  we  asked  for 
it.  Just  wait  till  you  play  Stradella  on 
a  mellophone  or  upright  alto,— or  Martha, 
or  Semiramide.  Isn't  there  some  way  we 
can  keep  our  French  Horns? 

French  Horn  is  hard  to  play,  everyone 
saya  What's  hard  about  it?  Blows  easy, 
doesn't  it?  Sure  thing,  but  how  well  do 
you  read  n.usic  with  it?  Do  you  read 


musically?  That  is  why  the  horn  is  hard 
to  play! 

What  is  harder  than  reading  music  on 
French  Horn?  Reading  music  (sight- 
reading,  not  rehearsing)  in  glee  club  or 
chorus.  There  you  get  a  knack  of  guess¬ 
ing  the  next  tone,  and  guessing  It  right. 
And  you  get  m.us<c  (not  Just  musical 
sounds)  even  when  sight-reading. 

How  do  choruses  read?  Don’t  they  Just 
follow  the  piano?  That’s  not  reading, 
that's  as  bad  as  we  horns  following  the 
band  or  the  orchestra.  A  chorus  that 
reads  generally  has  a  system,  built  on 
scales.  Remember  those  syllables  we  re¬ 
cited  in  grade  school? 

Those  syllables  are  going  to  save  our 
French  Horns  for  us.  We’re  going  to  get 
back  our  solos,  we're  going  to  win  our 
audiences,  and  please  our  directors  plenty. 
We're  going  to  really  read  horn  parts. 
We’ll  know  pretty  closely  what  the  next 
note  or  group  of  notes  will  sound  like  be- 
( Please  Turn  to  Page  32) 
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BAND  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 

ELKHART,  INDIANA 


It’s  going  to  wear  a  bright  new  face — this  Post-War  World  that  every¬ 
one  talks  about.  Well,  one  thing  is  sure — new  Martins  to  help  fulfill 
that  promise  will  be  ready  when  the  curtain  goes  up. 

Not  that  we’ll  offer  any  tricks  in  appearance.  You’ll  still  be  able 
to  tell  a  sax  from  a  comet  or  trombone  without  any  trouble!  But 
performance — man,  that’s  another  matter! 

We  haven’t  built  any  Martins  since  1942.  But,  without  taking  a 
minute  from  our  war-time  job  for  the  Air  Corps,  we  have  gone  on 
improving . .  testing . .  developing  new  ideas . .  improving  and  testing 
again.  So  the  instmments  we’ll  have  ready,  when  war  restrictions  are 
lifted,  assure  you  an  entirely  new  experience  . .  in  scale  .  .  in  tone 
. .  in  all-around  "playability”  that  will  make  Martin  ownership  a 
greater  joy  than  ever! 

$25  Aft0r-tho-War  Purchase  Bond  Free  to  musifians  in  armed 
forces  now  playing  a  Martin  instrument  (their  own  or  government  issue). 
Acceptable  as  cash  on  any  post-war  Martin.  Just  send  us  name,  address  and 
serial  number  of  instrumenL  If  you  have  friends  in  the  service  tell  them 
about  this  offer. 


Nevsmbsr,  1944 
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Oufsfanding  Collections 

for  FLUTE  &  PIANO 


PLEASURES  OF  PAN 
Volume  1 

Aiidalouse  . £mi7  Pessard 

Arabesque  . A.  Catherine 

Allexretto — (>p.  llti . B.  Codard 

Minuet  de  (,'Arlesienne . G.  Bisrt 

In  the  Woods  at  Kvensong . Booth 

Adagio  Nobile  . J.  Donjon 

The  Idylle-  Op.  118 . B.  Godard 

Offertoire  . Donjon 

Pan  (Pastorale) . Donjon 

Intermezzo — Op.  41,  No.  2 . Duvernoy 

Birdsong — Op.  324  . M’.  Popp 

Primavera — Op.  .>1 . J.  Monaco 

Minuet  and  Dance  of  the  Blessed  Spirits 

. Ch.  W.  Gluck 

Andante — Op.  .Hfi . IC.  A.  Mozart 

Andante  Op.  89 . B.  Molique 

Volume  2 

The  Butterfly — On.  .34,  No.  4 . E.  Kohler 

V’alsr — Op.  04,  No.  1  (Minute  Waltz).... 

. Chopin-Taffancl 

The  Bee . P.  Schubert 

Wind  Amongst  the  Trees — Op.  112 . 

. G.  Briccialdi 

Hungarian  Pastorale  Fantasie. . .  .£r.  Doppler 

The  Whirlwind . A.  Krantz 

Spirale.  Scherzo — Valse . J.  Donjon 

The  Bnxik  in  the  Wood  —Op.  33 . 

. Paul  H'etzoer 

Le  Bahillard  -Op.  2.3 . A.  Terschak 

Volume  3 

Murmuring  Breezes . A.  Jemcn 

Nocturne-  (Opus  9,  No.  2) . F.  Chopin 

Nocturne — (Opus  15,  No.  2) . F.  Chopin 

Bolero  . . . E.  Pessard 

Serenade  . . G.  Hue 

Valse — (Opus  118,  No.  3) . B.  Godard 

Concerto  .No.  1  (Opus  .313) _ H'.  A.  Mozart 

('hanson  I )' Amour . Fr.  Doppler 

First  Valse . A.  Durand 

Flight  of  the  Bumble-Bee . 

. ,  .N,  Rinisky-Korsakotv 

Each  volume,  complete . $3.50 

Solo  part,  each  volume .  1.25 

Ask  foi 

complete  catalog  of  flute  music. 

THE  CU(IDY  BETTONEYCO.,lnc. 

Hyde  Park,  Boaton,  Maas. 


Soaring . . . 

HIGH  ABOVE  ALL  OTHERS  .  .  . 

VIBRATOR 

SAX  and  D  V  P  C! 
CLARINET  K  Cl  Cl  1/  9 

aad  SOUND  WAVE  mouthpieces. 

Ask  Yonr  DtaUr 

H.  CHIRON  COMPANY.  INC. 

1650  Broadway.  Mow  York  City 


fore  we  play  them.  We'll  smash  into 
that  tuttt  chord  while  some  of  the  last 
stand  cornets  are  rroplng  for  their  valves. 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  gives  you  the 
MOVABLE  DO  system  of  reading  music, 
especially  adapted  for  PYench  Horn.  In 


September  1944,  the  regular  notes  of  the 
scale  were  presented  for  your  daily  prac¬ 
tice  and  reference.  In  this  November  issue 
we  add  the  "In-between"  notes  so  often 
found.  !2oth  deserve  your  constant  efforts. 
Have  our  Horns. 


"Schools  at  War" 


WILL  YOUR  SCHOOL  ACCEPT 

THIS  TWO-FOLD  "MILITARY  OBJECTIVE?" 

(1)  By  American  Education  Week.  November  5-11, 
qualify  to  fly  the  Schools-at-War  flag  indicating  at 
least  90%  of  your  pupils  are  saving  regularly. 

(2)  By  December  7,  1944,  complete  at  least  one  cam¬ 
paign  to  sponsor  one  or  more  ambulances,  planes,  or 
other  equipment. 

(Complete  information  can  be  obtained  from  your  State 
War  Finance  Office.) 

Plan  to  report  "Mission  Accomplished"  to  your  State  War 
Finance  Office  on  December  7. 


What  Equipment  May  Carry  a 


School’s  Name  Into  Battle? 

ARMY  MOBILE  EQUIPMENT 
Bomber  Trailer  (for  loading 

Bombers)  . $  1,150 

Jeep  (*4-ton  truck) .  1,165 

Laundry  Trailer  .  1.900 

Ambulance,  Field  (%-ton) _  1,950 

Gasoline  Tank  Truck,  750  gal¬ 
lon  .  3,150 

Artillery  Repair  Truck,  M-9..  4,350 

Scout  Car  .  6,175 

Truck,  2%-ton,  Amphibian 

("Duck”)  .  8,275 

Personnel  Carrier,  Half  Track, 

M-5-A1  with  winch .  9,200 

Tank.  Light,  without  arma¬ 
ment  .  34,500 

Tank,  Medium.  M-4,  without 

armament  .  57,570 

ARMY  PLANES 

Liaison  Plane  (Flying  Jeep  or 

Grasshopper)  .  3,000 

Primary  Trainer  .  15,000 

Pursuit  Plane  . * .  50,000 

Hospital  Service  Plane .  125,000 


Medium  Bomber  .  125,000 

Heavy  Bomber .  250,000 

B-29  Bomber  .  600,000 

NAVY  PLANES 

SNJ  North  American  Scout 

Trainer  .  25,000 
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a  QouMiL  in, 
TnodaJM,  Cbouuu^bfuq, 

Norbert  J.  Beihoff,  M.B.,  Director, 
BeihofF  Music  School,  Milwaukee 


Lesson  12 

WOODWINDS — ^The  entire  woodwind 
family  is  closely  related  and  compare 
with  the  various  instruments  of  the  string 
family.  Their  purposes,  different  as  they 
are  when  used  as  doubling  instruments 
In  a  dance  orchestra,  are  used  similarly 
when  used  In  concert,  radio,  or  special 
dance  orchestras.  In  dance  orchestras 
any  of  the  woodwind  family  can  be  used 
to  play  melody  with  the  support  of  any 
other,  in  the  form  of  the  duet  or  trio 
shown  in  the  lesson  on  violin,  or  any  one 
can  be  used  to  play  obligato,  florid  figur¬ 
ations,  countermelodies  along  with  others 
of  the  same  or  different  families.  These 
parts  are  usually  cued  in  the  saxophone 
parts,  each  instrument  doubling  one  or 
more  others.  This  kind  of  arranging  is 
usually  done  for  special  combinations, 
and  in  commercial  arrangements  the 
doubling  is  usually  limited  to  clarinet  for 
the  sax  players,  the  cued  parts  being 
transposed  and  written  with  reversed 
stems  and  in  smaller  notes  to  facilitate 
reading. 

FLUTE — the  range  is  from  C-24  to 
C-45.  The  upper  notes  B  and  C  are  sel¬ 
dom  found.  The  range  sounds  just  as  it 
is  read.  PICCOLO  sounds  an  octave 
higher.  The  flute  usually  plays  melody, 
doubling  the  violin  part  in  concert  orches- 
I  tra,  and  frequently  is  used  to  play  obli¬ 
gato,  figuration,  florid  embellishment  apd 
harmony  parts  with  other  instruments. 
See  examples  1  and  2. 
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oboe: — range  from  Bb-23  to  F-41  and 
sounds  as  written.  The  explanation  of 
parts  it  plays  is  similar  to  the  flute  ex¬ 
planation.  CLARINEH'S — general  use — 
the  Bb  clarinet  range  is  from  E-19  to 
G-42  and  sounds  one  tone  lower.  See  les¬ 
son  on  transposition.  Doubled  on  by 
saxophone  players  in  dance  orchestras  and 
used  for  melody,  figurations  and  many 
effects.  When  carrying  harmony  parts 
its  use  Is  very  similar  to  the  use  in  con¬ 
cert  orchestra,  with  almost  any  other  in¬ 
strument.  The  harmony  part  may  be 
rhythmic,  similar,  or  in  the  form  of  a 
countermelody  with  contrasting  rhythms 
or  in  the  form  of  a  figuration  either  me- 
lodically  florid  or  purely  rhythmic.  It  is 
very  effective  supporting  other  melodic  in¬ 
struments  in  three  part  arrangements  like 
those  shown  in  2nd  lesson,  and  blends 
with  any  other  combination  of  instru¬ 
ments.  Ex.  12-c  shows  the  harmony  in 
the  lower  line,  12-d-a  harmony  part  com¬ 
bined  with  a  figuration  in  the  lower  line, 
while  the  upiier  lines  play  the  melody. 
See  examples  3  and  4. 

In  12-e  shows  a  type  of  figuration  which 
serves  two  purposes.  It  adds  to  the 
rhythm  by  contrast  to  the  melody  and 
also  harmonizes  because  of  its  fullne.ss. 
Ex.  12-a  is  another  good  example  of  fig¬ 
uration.  See  example  5. 

In  the  next  example  we  .show  a  melody 
with  a  three  part  harmony  written  in 
countermelody  style.  If  the  melody  were 
carried  by  strings  the  parts  shown  in  the 
lower  line  could  be  played  by  any  com¬ 
bination  of  woodwind  Instruments.  This 
melody  could  also  be  arranged  for  three 
instruments,  each  carrying  a  harmony 
part  so  that  the  result  would  be  quite 
unusual.  In  small  combinations,  the  mel¬ 
ody  and  the  2nd  voice  (center  one)  in 
the  harmony  would  be  most  effective.  The 
top  voice  could  be  lowered  an  octave  in 
actual  sound,  if  for  example  a  bass  clari¬ 
net  part  were  desired.  The  ba.ss  clarinet 
sounding  an  octave  lower  than  'written. 
The  entire  part  could  effectively  be  low¬ 
ered  an  octave  if  three  clarinets  would 
wish  to  bring  out  their  lower  register. 
The  center  voice  could  be  lowered  an 
octave  if  the  open  harmony  were  pre¬ 
ferred.  In  the  2nd  meas.  the  G  harmony 
of  the  next  measure  is  anticipated  on  the 
last  beat.  This  is  called  “Anticipation”. 
See  later  lesson.  Example  6. 

SAXOPHONES— Range  is  from  Bb-23 
to  F-41,  but  sounds  as  follows:  Eb  alto 
sounds  major  6th  lower.  After  the  part 
is  transposed  the  necessary  minor  3rd  the 
part  sounds  an  octave  lower  than  concert 
key.  Bb  tenor  sounds  a  9th  lower  but 
after  transposing  a  tone  higher,  sounds  an 
octave  lower  than  concert  key.  The  1st 
Eb  alto  in  dance  orchestra  usually  plays 
melody,  figuration  or  countermelody.  The 
2nd  .sax  a  Bb  tenor  plays  harmony  to  the 
melody,  figuration  or  countermelody  and 
the  3rd  sax  an  Eb  alto  plays  the  2nd 
harmony  part  to  complete  the  trio,  flgura- 
tion,  countermelody.  In  special  arrange¬ 
ments  both  the  Bb  tenor  and  the  3rd  alto 
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can  carry  the  melody  in  support  to  some 
other  instrument,  if  such  an  effect  is  de¬ 
sired.  The  next  example  No.  12-g  the 
melody  would  be  played  by  (the  top  line) 
the  1st  alto  sax,  the  voice  underneath  it 
by  the  Bb  tenor,  and  the  voice  on  the 
separate  line  by  the  3rd  Eb  sax.  These 
parts  are  taken  from  a  violin  trio,  but 
the  usage  is  the  same.  The  upper  line 
for  Eb  and  Bb  saxes  can  be  played  as  a 
duet,  and  the  3rd  sax  may  be  added  if  the 
orchestra  has  a  3rd  sax.  Example  7. 


The  next  example  shows  the  melody  with 
a  combination  of  a  figuration  and  coun¬ 
termelody.  It  would  be  possible  to  har¬ 
monise  this  part  for  3  instruments,  if  the 
melody  and  its  support  were  strong 
enough.  Example  8. 

The  next  example  shows  a  modern  figura¬ 
tion  which  is  partly  contrapunctal,  and 
can  be  used  either  as  a  countermelody  or 
as  a  special  chorus  and,  when  harmonized, 
produced  a  modern  “hot”  chorus.  Ex¬ 
ample  9. 
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Music  to  suit  the  mood,  taste 
and  ability  of  all  clarinetists. 
76  famous  melodies  brought 
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1 

!  How  Can  I  Improve  My  Sight  Reading 


(Begina  on  page  12) 

sight  read  an  easy  piece  perfectly  than 
to  stumble  through  music  which  is 
technically  in  advance  of  him. 

It  is  an  excellent  practice,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  at  the  start  of  your  season,  to 
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rehearse  your  class  A  or  B  band  or 
orchestra  with  class  C  and  even  class 
D  music  and  require  them  to  play  it 
perfectly  at  sight.  Once  your  players 
acquire  confidence  and  mental  freedom 
then  let  them  enjoy  the  “growing 
pains”  of  reading  more  advanced 
music. 

15.  Establish  the  beat  in  your  mind 
before  starting  to  play.  Keep  a  con¬ 
stant  tempo  unless  otherwise  in¬ 
structed.  Only  weak  and  inexperi¬ 
enced  players  hurry  when  the  music  is 
easy  and  generally  drag  when  it  gets 
difficult.  Adjust  your  mind — set  as 
though  you  were  travelling  in  %  car. 
Don’t  speed  along  at  50  miles  per  hour 
nor  saunter  along  at  15  miles  per  hour. 
If  you  drive  along  steadily  at  30  miles 
per  hour  you  are  likely  to  take  in  the 
entire  panorama.  Don’t  stop — keep 
going  until  the  finish. 

16.  As  in  learning  to  read  a  language 
correctly  by  phrases  and  clauses  and 
not  word-by-word,  learn  to  read  music 
phrase-wise  and  not  note-by-note.  Keep 
looking  ahead  to  the  next  phrase. 

17.  Think  about  your  breathing.  Just 
as  you  ask  yourself,  "Am  I  playing  the 
correct  notes?”  you  should  also  ask 
yourself,  “Am  T  taking  sufficient 
breath,  inhaling  quickly  and  deeply 
(except  for  the  oboe)  and  expelling 
the  air  slowly?”  Also,  “Do  I  observe 
the  proper  breath  spans  or  do  I  run 
out  of  gas  in  the  middle  of  the  high¬ 
way? 

18.  Have  your  instrument  and  acces¬ 
sories  in  perfect  condition.  Be  sure 
your  instrument  is  functioning  at  max¬ 
imum  efficiency  before  you  make  a 
single  sound  with  It.  Too  often,  a 
player  defeats  his  own  efforts  at  good 
sight  reading  due  to  a  faulty  reed,  a 
lazy  spring,  a  frozen  valve,  a  loose- 
fitting  pad,  resorting  to  the  old  “split- 
valve  gag”,  an  Improperly  tensioned 
bow,  frayed  strings,  a  warped  bridge, 
etc.,  etc.,  ad  absurdum.  Pause  for  an 
instant  to  think  of  why  a  soldier  gives 
his  rifle  and  bayonet  such  meticulous 
and  affectionate  care.  Care  for  your 
own  Instrument  as  though  your  very 
life  depended  upon  it.  You  never  can 
tell,  for  it  may;  either  physically  or 
economically. 

19.  If  you  play  a  piece  of  music 
wrong  the  first  time,  you  are  likely  to 
play  it  wrong  the  second,  the  fifth,  the 
tenth  time  and  so  on.  After  you  have 
faithfully  practiced  the  music  this  way 
fifty  or  more  times  you  are  certain  to 
know  it  absolutely,  thoroughly,  and 
perfectly — wrong.  In  that  case  you 
would  have  been  better  off  not  to  have 
practiced  at  all. 

If  you  don’t  play  it  correctly  the 
(The  rest  is  on  page  38) 
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i>  the  aniy  mutical  device  in  the  warld  that 
'  will  DO  ALL  THIS!  It  If  calaHul,  durable 
and  fitt  inta  year  vest  pockat. 

DON'T  DELAY  Model  Inquire  at  I 

I  your  local  music  dealer  or  sand  only  $1.00 
now  to  tha 

I  Lightning  Arranger  Co. 

I  1803  Allan  Straat,  AHantawn,  Panna. 
Money  Ratvndad  H  Not  Sotiafiatt 

M-ee-eeiteeee-eeeeiteeeeeeeeeeei 

Buy  War  J 
Savings  Stamps  t 


Putting  Over  Our  1944  Grid  Pageants 


(Begins  on  Page  9) 


The  third  and  fourth  times  they  look 
at  the  chart  only  when  necessary.  By 
the  end  of  the  second  day  they  usually 
know  their  places  but  to  make  sure 
they  don’t  forget  we  always  go 
through  the  formations,  with  charts 
only,  once  more  before  the  last  re¬ 
hearsal.  Each  student  is  expected  to 
study  his  chart  other  times  than  at 
rehearsal  and  is  urged  to  keep  it 
handy  for  reference  at  all  times.  The 
other  days  before  the  game  are  spent 
in  drUling  with  the  music  until  it  is 
as  nearly  perfect  as  we  can  get  it. 

Another  chart  is  also  prepared  on  a 
sheet  a  quarter  of  the  size  of  the  drill 
sheet  and  is  kept  at  ail  times  in  the 
music  folder.  We  call  this  the  Music 
Chart  and  this  chart,  together  with  the 
marks  on  the  music  which  I  will  de¬ 
scribe,  is  the  most  helpful  single  item 
of  all  to  the  band’s  successful  execu¬ 
tion  of  these  maneuvers.  The  music 
chart  reads  something  like  this: 

”An  Amarican  War  Raviaw" 
Sikaston  Half 
Fight  Song  to  BF  to  MAP 
Girl  I  Left  Behind  (1)  1776 

Yankee  Doodle  (3)  Liberty  Bell 

3rd  MAP 

America  (march)  (1)  1812 

Hail  Columbia  (2)  U.  S. 

last  half  2nd  MAP 

etc. 

This  means:  At  the  halftime  of  the 
Sikeston  game  the  pageant  will  be 
“An  American  War  Review.”  They 
arrange  their  music  in  the  order  of  the 
tunes  listed  on  the  left  while  the  num¬ 
ber  in  parentheses  suggests  the  num¬ 
ber  of  times  to  play  the  music  through, 
and  the  last  word  tells  the  formation 
to  which  they  go  as  they  play. 

On  the  music  itself,  and  this  I  in¬ 
sist  upon,  becau^(e  it  is  so  important, 
in  the  upper  right  hand  comer  they 
write  lightly  with  a  pencil  these  three 
things:  first,  the  number  of  times  they 
play  the  piece  of  music,  second,  a 
crude  picture  of  the  formation  with 
their  position  on  it  indicated  by  an 
X,  and,  if  they  change  position  during 
the  playing  of  the  number,  third,  indi¬ 
cate,  by  3rd  map,  or  last  halt  2nd  map, 
when,  or  at  what  point  in  the  music, 
they  are  to  start  for  the  position.  Un¬ 
til  one  has  tried  this  he  can  have  no 
idea  of  the  number  of  mistakes  it 
will  eliminate.  With  a  single  glance  at 
the  upper  right  hand  corner  as  they 
change  each  sheet  of  music,  every 
player  knows  instantly  what  to  do 
next,  where  to  go,  bow  many  times  to 
play  the  piece  and  at  what  point  in 
the  music  to  start  to  the  next  forma¬ 
tion.  The  only  memory  work  left  to 
the  band  then,  is  to  remember  the  ex¬ 


act  position  on  the  field  and  the  line 
of  march  to  it,  and  with  ten  to  fifteen 
formations  a  pageant,  that  is  a  lot  for 
any  high  school  student  to  remember. 

’This,  then,  is  the  step-by-step 
method  we  use  in  executing  our  Grid¬ 
iron  Pageants.  Many  of  the  ideas 
above  are  used  by  many  directors — a 
few,  I  hope,  are  original.  They  have 
saved  us  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
helped  us  to  put  on  a  better  show.  We 
know  they  will  work  because  we  use 
them  successfully  year  after  year. 

Fig.  1 
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Key  to  Chart: 

1  Clarinets 

2  Flutes  and  piccolos 

3  Alto  and  Bass  Clar 

4  Saxaphones 

5  Cornets 

6  Trombones 

7  Horns 

8  Baritones 

9  Basses 

10  Drums  and  Cymbals 

11  Bell  Lyra 
DM  Drum  Major 


Get  This  New 
Combination 

Fountain  Pen-Pencil 

Without 

Money 


The  old-{a«hion«l  pencil  box  ha»  gone 
modern.  Here  it  is,  automatic  pencil  and 
lelf-fiUing  fountain  pen,  all  in  one  beautiful, 
^d-mountad  writing  instrument  in  silk-hat 
brilliancy,  a  thriU  to  use.  Holds  Urge  sup¬ 
ply  of  ink,  warranted  leak-proof.  The  auto¬ 
matic  pencil  expeU  and  raf^  the  lead;  hai 
extra  Uad  chamber  and  eraser;  gold  clip. 
Imagine  your  jaiveler's  price  for  this  elagant 
pan-pancii.  Yet  it’s  yours  abaolutely  free 
for  tending  in  2  one-year  aubacriptiona  to 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  at  fl.SO  each. 
This  offer  good  in  U.  S.  only.  Write  or 
print  subacnberi'  names  and  mail  addresses 
pUinly  and  tend  with  83  money  order  or 
check  (add  Sc  for  exchange  to  personal 
check)  to  The  SC  H  OO  L  M  U  S IC I A  N 
PublUhing  Company,  2S0  North  Michigan 
Are..  Chicago,  luinoia. 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MVSICIAS  when  answering  advertisements  fN  this  magazine. 
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Michigan 


INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS  j  INSTRUMENTS  &  REPAIRS  (Cont.) 


FOR  SALE — Leedy  giant  5  octave  Jumbo  Ma¬ 
rimba,  by  Cophone.  Machine  it  8  feet  long, 
Vight  chrome  plating  on  resonators  and  frame. 
Has  marvelous  tone  and  is  in  good  tune.  Two 
strong  cases.  1500.  Will  send  C.O.D.  on  ap- 
provJ.  John  J.  Heney,  Mus.  1/c,  U.S.N.R., 
Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  Va.  c/o  Band. 
mouthpieces  RBFACM  —  Clarinet  and 
saxophone — to  suit  your  playing  needs.  Squeaks 
and  faulty  tuning  correctH.  Rubber,  $2.75; 
Plastic,  $3.25 ;  Crystal,  $5.25.  Cash  with  order. 
Returned  postpaid.  Dale  Williams,  1015  State 

St.  Erie,  W. _ 

REC^ONDITIONED  Kohlert  military  oboe, 
$65.00.  York  B  B  Recording  Bass,  $225.00. 
King  S.  P.  bartione  horn,  $110.00.  Conn  S.  P. 
melinphone,  $75.00.  King  S.  P.  mellophone, 
$60.00.  King  S.  P.  Eb  bass.  $125.00.  Kohlert 
Military  English  horn  $110.00.  New  York  G.  L. 
lass  trombone,  $165.00.  New  York  G.  L.  custom 
model  trombone.  $125.00.  Btiescher  bell  front 
recording  B  B  bass,  $200.00.  King  double 
French  horn.  $170.00.  Conn  S.  P.  baritone  saxo¬ 
phone,  $135.00,  King  S.  P.  French  horn  $115.00. 
Martin  &  King  silver-plated  alto  saxophones, 
$95.00  each.  Buescher  bass'  saxophone,  $150.00. 
Penrel- Mueller  Albert  system  bass  clarinet, 
$125.00.  Pedler  Albert  system  alto  clarinet. 
$85.00.  Buffet  Albert  alto  clarinet,  $85.00.  Wol¬ 
verine  wood  Boehm  alto  clarinet,  $225.(W.  Conn 
upright  alto  horn,  $55.00.  King  upright  alto 
horn.  $70,00.  Bettonev  Conservatory  bassoon, 
$95.00.  Buescher  C.  Melody  saxophone,  $47.50. 
Conn  silver-plated  curved  soprano  saxophone. 
$65.00.  Conn  Bh  straight  soprano  sax,  $45.00. 
Conn  C  straight  soprano  sax.,  $35.00.  Glocken¬ 
spiel  outfit  25  bar  lightweight  $57.50.  Heavy¬ 
weight  Glockenspiel  outfit  25  har,  $75.00.  2V5 

Octave  Leedy  vibraphone,  $225.00.  New  crack- 
proof  cellos,  special  nrice,  $52.50.  Albert  system 
clarinets,  $15.00.  Cornets,  trumpets,  clarinets, 
trombones,  flutes,  saxophones,  sousaphones  hasses 
both  Eh  and  B  B.  Baritones,  mellophones. 
French  horns,  etc.  at  bargain  school  prices. 
Hundreds  of  instruments  available  for  immediate 
deliverv.  Write  for  Bargain  List.  We  also  buy 
for  rash  or  take  trades.  Write  us  what  you  have. 
Adelson’s  Musical  Instrument  Exchange,  446 
Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


YORK  UPRIGHT  BB  flat  bass,  $145.  2  parade 
drums,  $45 — each.  2  trombones,  $115  and  $45. 
Alto  sax,  $95.  Slellophone,  $55.  Ed  Chenette, 
Shamrock,  Texas. _ 


FOR  SALE — Kohlert  Conservatory  oboe,  fine 
condition,  in  case.  $150.00.  Wood  Boehm  Bh 
clarinet.  Cadet  make,  in  case  like  new.  $80.00 
A.  Shapiro.  27  Johnston  Road.  Dorchester.  Mass 
FOR  SALE — 1  set  of  trap  drums  in  fine  condi 
lion.  White  pearlette  drums,  trap  table  and  traps. 
$150.00.  Musician.  P.O.  Box  24.  Crestline.  Ohio. 


FOR  SALEI — King  sousaphone,  BB;  Bass  drum, 
10  X  30;  Street  drum  White,  12  x  16:  Concert 
drum  White  duco,  8  x  14;  Bundy  single  French 
horn  like  new.  Late  model  Olds  trombone,  hell- 
front  alto.  Conn  mellophone,  Selmer  clarinet. 
King  trumpet  like  new  in  gladstone  case.  Deagan 
xylophone.  Deagan  marimba.  14  x  30  bass  drum, 
Stanople  band  cymbals  15  inch.  Wire  Jazz 
brushes.  Conn  baritone  King  upright  E  flat  bass, 
80  bass  accordion,  12  bass  accordion.  What  do 
you  need,  write  us.  Free  price  list.  Crestline 
Music  Shop,  Crestline.  Ohio. _ 


YORK  MELLOPHONE^-Silver  plate,  in  F  and 
I^.  Looks  and  plays  like  new.  Just  recondi¬ 
tioned.  Sturdy  center-opening  case.  3-day  trial. 
$65.00.  Denton  Rossel,  Independence.  Kans. 


FOR  SALE! — Pedler  wood  alto  clarinet,  $150.00. 
Kohlert  wood  clarinet,  $100.00.  Conn  4  valve 
Flh  bass,  $125.  Martin  trumpet,  $75.00.  Besson 
Conservatory  system  bassoon.  $65.00.  Buescher 
gold  lacquer  alto  saxophone,  $85.00.  Martin  alto 
saxophone,  $85.00.  Martin  gold  tenor  saxophone, 
$150.00.  All  instruments  guaranteed  like  new. 
We  repair  all  instruments  at  lowest  cost.  Mu¬ 
sicians  Supply  Co.,  Elkhart.  Ind. _ 


BRAND  NEW  Kav  cello  complete  with  bow 
ind  hag.  *75.00.  Holton  Euphonium.  2  bells  4 
valves.  $135.00.  Conn  BB  recording  bass  horn, 
silner-plated.  $175.00.  Greville  military  oboe. 
*65.00  Conn  BBh  sousaphone.  silver -pla‘ed 

*’50. on.  Guv  Humphrey  conservatory  oboe, 
*175.00.  Tangenis  wood  clarinet,  full  Boehm  sys¬ 
tem.  *135.00.  Conn  clarinet.  $80.00.  New  Buf¬ 
fet  military  English  horn.  Key  F.  $125.00.  Bari¬ 
tone  horns  from  $5(k00  and  no.  King  French 
horn  single.  *140.00.  Piccolo  made  by  Bettonev. 
*65  Ofl.  Wunderlich  double  French  horn,  $^25.00 
Buffet  A  clarinet,  full  Boehm  stystem,  $65.00. 
Msrtin  alto  saxophone,  $95.00.  Kohlert  alto 
clarinet.  *'’00.00.  .Selmer  Albert  svstem  bass 
cbrlnet  $1X0.00.  _  Schmidt,  single  French  horn, 
*165.00.  Champion  bell  front  baritone  horn, 
new.  $165.00.  Guy  Humphrey  flute.  $90.00. 
niHs  gold  laenuer  trombone.  $100.00.  Ki"g  mel- 
lonhone.  $70.00  String  bass.  $115.00.  Elkhart 
simplified  conservatory  system  oboe,  new, 

*’15.00.  York  melloohone.  $60.00.  York  bari¬ 
tone  s’xonhone.  $145.00.  Alto  horns.  $40.00  and 
UP.  Trombones  trumpets,  comets  from  $45  00 
and  iin.  fielmer  French  trombone.  *135.00.  Vio¬ 
lin  outfits.  ♦'’5.00  UP.  Martin  gold  lacquer  alto 
saxophone  *110.00.  Elkhart  French  horn,  single, 
new.  $157.50.  Pan  American  silver-plated  Eh 
bass  born.  *135.00.  York  I’-SA  BBb  recording 
bass,  silver-plated,  new.  *250.00.  Artlev  sterling 
silver  flute,  new,  $159.50.  Hundreds  of  instru- 
tnenfs  available  for  immediate  delivery  at  bargain 
s-hool  prices.  Highest  prices  paid  for  instru- 
"’enis.  Bargain  List  on  Request.  Trades  and 
Exchanges  solicited.  Mever’s  Musical  Exchange 
Co..  454  Michigan,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


Bundle  Plan 


Lat  your  antira  studani  musicicD  body 
asdoy  and  baaafit  by  raadiag  Tba 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  ragulorly.  Ona  or 
two  library  or  bandroom  eoiM*  oro  Sn- 
auificianl. 

By  tbo  NEW  BUNDLE  PLAN  you  gat 
Ian,  Iwanty-fiva.  or  fiity  copios  ovary 
month  which  may  ba  distribulad  to  ear- 
tain  individuals  or  usad  for  class  raad- 
ing.  This  is  a  now  aconomieol  way  to 
gat  complata  eovoraga  of  valuabla  in¬ 
formation. 

Hara  ora  tha  now  bundio  rotas: — 

10  Copie$  Monthly  for.  .  .$10.00 
25  Copie$  Monthly  for. . .  15.00 
50  Copie$  Monthly  for.  . .  25.00 
10  Months,  Mailed  to 
One  Address. 

Start  your  Bundla  Plan  now.  Gat  your 
first  bundio  oi  nows  and  information  for 
your  instrumantal  studants.  Quantity  may 
ba  incroosad  os  raguirod.  OtoER  NOW. 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 


REED  MAKING 


WALDO  OBOE  REEDS  guaranteed  handmade. 
Not  a  commercial  but  a  player’s  reed.  Selected 
cane,  easy  blowing,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch, 
as  used  by  me  in  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Gold¬ 
man  Band.  Each  reed  rings  “A”  tuning  gong 
sympathetically.  Test  your  embouchure.  Profes¬ 
sional  model,  $1.00;  3  for  $2.75.  Sold  direct 
only.  Maxim  Waldo,  1475  Grand  Concourse, 

New  York. _ 

HINES  CLARINET  AND  SAXOPHONE 
REEDS  thoroughly  satisfy  the  most  discriminat¬ 
ing  artist.  Highly  endorsed  by  leading  music 
authorities  throughout  the  nation.  French  and 
Swiss  imports.  Genuine  handmade  Oboe  and 
Bassoon  Reeds  for  symphony  requirements.  If 
your  dealer  cannot  supply,  write  Hines  Reeds 
(Luther  P.  Hines),  Box  S580.  Gulfport.  Miss. 
OBOE  REEDS — I  will  make  your  reeds  perfect 
as  the  ones  I  use  in  Cincinnati  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra.  Easy,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch ; 
mounted  on  Loree  tubes;  $1.15  each,  6  for 
$6.50.  Oboes,  English  horns,  new  and  used. 
Andre  Andraud,  6409  Orchard  Lane,  Cincinnati 
13,  Ohio. 

THE  LITRE  HANDMADE  bassoon  reeds. 
Price  $1.00  each,  3  for  $2.50,  Yi  dozen  for  $4.50. 
Paul  Litke,  61-14  84th  St.,  Elmhurst,  L.  I., 

New  York. _ 

OBOE  REEDS  —  Responsive,  easy  blowing. 
Great  care  is  taken  in  finishing  these  reeds. 
Students  can  use  them  immediately.  Finest  ob¬ 
tainable.  Each  guaranteed.  75c  each,  plus  old 
tubes;  6  for  $4.00.  Russell  Saunders,  Box  157, 
Elkhart,  Ind. 

BASSOON  REEDS— The  FERRELL  Bassoon 
Reeds  are  nationally  known  among  school  bas¬ 
soonists  for  their  satisfactory  service.  Four  (4) 
reeds.  $3.40; — $10  Doz.  John  E.  Ferrell,  3535-A 
Juniata  St.,  St.  Louis  1^  Missouri. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

LEARN  TO  TWIRL  A  BA'TON  and  be  a 
drum-major.  10  easy  lessons.  Complete  for 
$1.00.  Mail  order  to  Bush  Mumpower,  Box  26, 

Fairfield.  Ala. _ 

NEW  I  Transposition  at  a  glance.  Get  this 
handy  pocket  size  book  now !  Learn  transposi¬ 
tion  of  orchestral  instruments.  50c  (coin)  Mac¬ 
Gregor  P.O.  Box  828,  Hollywood  28,  California. 
RECORDINGS— 1900/1942.  thousands,  Clarke, 
Kryl,  Rogers,  Pryor,  Cimera,  Sousa,  etc.  Great¬ 
est  singers ;  early  stars  stage  and  vodvil ;  celeb¬ 
rities.  500  Goodman,  500  Crosby,  all  popular 
Name  Bands,  earW  and  recent.  State  wants. 
Josephine  Mayer,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Bh  CLARINET  QUARTERS^  New  iMue. 
SfTHERZO,  $1.00.  Novelette,  75c.  Songs 
Sailors  Sing,  75c.  Sunshine  and  Shadows,  75c. 
Modern  arrangements.  Pub.  by  E.  J.  Erickson, 

517  No.  4th  St.,  St.  Peter,  Minn. _ 

BANDMASTERS — For  a  good  concert  march 
try  IMPERIAL  PAGEANT.  Brilliant  and 
showy.  Price  full  band  $1.00  postpaid.  Harry 
McGowen  210  Pine  St.,  Sylacauga,  Alabama. 
PHOTO  POSTCARDS  of  your  hand  $4.00  per 
100.  sample  free.  Photostamps  $1.50  per  100. 
Enlargements,  Roll  of  Honors,  Cuts.  William 
Filline.  '3141  Warren  Ave.,  Chicago  12,  Illinois. 
TRUMPET  SECRETS 
Fred  Elias 

334^^oull^^t}^^^^^^^^^^Omaha^2Jeb«ska 

MUSIC  AND  ARRANGEMENTS 

BANDMASTERS  1 1 1  Two  snappy,  melodious 
numbers  you  should  have:  “Premier  Armour’’, 
concert  waltz,  “Tatler”  March.  Solidly,  arranged, 
hand  orchestra.  75  cents.  Jim  Mack,  3  Walnut 
Court.  Alton,  Illinois. 

ORCHESTRATIONS — Popular  hacknumbers,  7 
$1;  15 — $2;  40 — $5.  Quality  saxophone  reeds, 
alto,  6 — $1 ;  tenor,  5 — $1 ;  clarinet,  8 — $1.  Hol¬ 
ton  alto  saxophone,  $50.00.  Terminal  Orchestra 
■Service,  481814  Kimball,  Chicago  25. 

BAND  MARCHES  ARRANGED.  25  parts, 
$25.00.  Submit  manuscript  for  approval.  State 
instrumentation  desired.  Panella  Arranging  Bu¬ 
reau.  Frank  A.  Panella.  Crafton  Penna. 

See  Follo'wing  Page 
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You  Can’t  Miss 

It's  bean  under  test  tor  years.  Thousands 
have  sat  down  at  the  piano  and,  with  this 
book,  played  their  first  piece  in  one  hour. 
Amazingly  rapid  progress  after  that. 

Only  *1  PAID 

Send  today  for  this  remarkable  guide 
and  key  to  quick  mastery  of  the  piano. 

The  School  Musician 

230  No.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  I,  III. 


- - 

Terms  of  | 

Subscription  | 

Per  year  $1.50  2  years  $2.50  I 

Foreign,  per  year  $2.00 

School  Boards  requisitioning  Charge  Sub-  | 
scriptions  requiring  special  forms  or  affi-  I 
davits,  par  year  ($2.00 — ^2  years  $2.50.|  I 

Subscription  orders  accepted  I 
only  when  fully  covered  by  cash. 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is  pub-  , 
lished  monthly  except  July  and  I 
August.  Mailing  date  generally 
the  loth  of  the  date  month.  I 

Single  copies  by  mail,  20c.  I 

Ten  or  more  copies,  1 5c  each. 

Name  .  | 

Addrau  .  ' 

Town . State . 

Return  this  coupon  at  once  wHk  check 
or  money  order  for  •  fuR  year's  subscrip¬ 
tion,  or  renewal. 

L - - - 


Classified  Continued 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
does  not  knowingly  accept 
for  publication  any  advertise¬ 
ments  that  misrepresent  mer¬ 
chandise  or  service.  If  you 
know  of  any  such  misrepresen¬ 
tations  we  would  appreciate 
your  reporting  them  direct  to 
the  Adv.Dept.of  this  magazine. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

WE  WILL  PAY  HIGH  PRICES  ior  your 
musical  instruments.  Especially  need  coraets, 
trumpets,  metal,  wood  and  ebonite  clarinets, 
trombones,  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons,  French  boms, 
baritone  horns,  saxophones  of  all  kinds,  bass  and 
alto  clarinets,  percussion  instruments,  string  in¬ 
struments,  vibraphones,  marimbas,  etc.  Write  us 
what  you  have  or  send  in  for  cash  appraisal. 
Adelson’s  Musical  Instrument  Exchange,  446 

Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. _ 

WE  WANT  YOUR  MUSICAL  INSTRU¬ 
MENT!  We  will  pay  you  the  highest  prices  I 
If  you  have  any  of  the  following  instruments  or 
any  others,  please  commnnicate  with  us  by  mail 
or  send  in  your  instruments  for  appraisal.  We 
especially  want  saxophones,  trumpets,  comets, 
mellophones,  French  horns,  clarinets,  oboes,  bas¬ 
soons,  sousaphones,  flutes,  alto  horns,  baritone 
horns  and  slide  trombones.  Whether  you  want 
to  sell  outright  or  trade,  we  will  quote  you  high¬ 
est  cash  or  trade-in  allowance.  If  our  offer  isn’t 
satisfactory  to  you,  we  will  return  your  instru¬ 
ment  at  our  expense.  We  buy  all  musical  in¬ 
struments.  Meyer's  Musical  Exchange  Co.,  454 
Michigan,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 

_ UNIFORMS _ 

FOR  SALE — 60  maroon  and  white  uniforms. 
Will  sell  all  or  only  a  few  of  them.  Will  send 
uniform  to  anyone  interested  for  inspection.  A 
Great  Opimrtunity  for  a  Newly  Organized  Band ! 
Write:  George  M.  Rucker,  Band  Director, 
Bowie,  Texas,  for  fuller  description  and  more 

details. _ 

SIXTY  BLUE  band  coats,  closed  military  col¬ 
lars,  assorted  sizes.  60  coats.  $50.  Band  leaders’ 
suits,  $10.  Caps,  $2.  Majorette  costumes. 
Shakos,  Batons.  24  green  silk  capes  (new),  $48. 
Others.  Full  dress  (Tails)  suits,  $10.  Wallace, 
2416  N.  Halsted,  Chicago. 

TUXEDO  SUITS,  single  breasted  (like  new), 
all  sizes.  $10.  Double  breasted  (cleaned,  pressed) 
best.  $20.  Next,  $10.  Real  Bargains.  White 
double  breasted  suits,  $15.  White  coats,  $5. 
Free  Lists.  Wallace.  2416  N.  Halsted,  Chicago. 
BAND  UNIFORMS — Seventy  used  uniforms 
and  caps.  miliUrv  style,  blue  with  white  trim¬ 
ming,  white  leather  belts.  These  can  be  had 
immediately.  Anyone  interested  please  notify 
Leroy  Darling.  La  Grande.  Oregon. _ 


Look  over  the  ads  in  fhis 
Istuo.  You'll  find  many  itams 
of^intarasf.  Parhapt  you  kava 
an  axtra  saxophona  you  would 
lika  to  sail  or  trada  for  a 
French  horn  or  trumpet.  Taka 
advantage  of  the  opportunity 
this  dapartmant  offers  you. 


Tabor,  la. — Mr.  Darrah,  Music  Direc¬ 
tor,  has  started  his  Instrumental  music 
Instruction  In  the  grade  school.  Instruc¬ 
tion  is  four  days  a  week.  Twenty  stu¬ 
dents  are  receiving  Instruction. 


Tripp,  8.  D. — ^The  Tripp  Band,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Alvin  Rembold  Is  now 
organized  for  the  coming  school  year. 
The  band  now  consists  of  89  members, 
and  rehearsals  are  in  full  swing. 


Sight  Reading 

(From  Page  38) 
first,  or  even  the  second  time,  there’g 

not  much  hope  that  you  will  ever  play 

it  correctly  until  you  first  unlearn  tbs 

wrong  way  and  relearn  it  the  right 

way.  What  a  waste  of  time  and  energy 

and  retarded  musicianship.  After  all, 
we  get  only  one  chance  at  life.  This 
calls  to  mind  the  ridiculous  but  perti¬ 

nent  story  of  the  naive  young  amatsv 
soloist  who,  upon  finishing  the  p» 
formance  of  a  solo  plentifully  studdil 

with  mistakes,  said:  “Ladies  and  (lea- 

tlemen,  thanks  for  your  applause.  That 

was  Just  a  warm-up.  Now  I  will  try  to 

play  the  same  solo  for  you  withont 

mistakes.” 

20.  Finally,  and  to  recapitulate: 
Strive  to  play  all  music  correctly  the 
first  time.  The  real  but  obvious  secret 

of  successful  individual  practice  or  en¬ 

semble  rehearsal  is  not  how  long  yon 
practice  but  hotc  you  practice. 

Earnest  and  continued  application  of 

the  foregoing  brief  ideas  should  go  far 

to  eliminate  the  vexing  question:  How 

can  I  improve  my  sight  reading? 
Since  opinions  on  this  subject  are 

legion  and  we  readers  are  fortunate  in 

being  able  to  offer  our  various  views 

via  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  per¬ 
mit  me  therefore,  in  behalf  of  Mr. 
Shepherd,  the  editor,  and  myself  to  in¬ 

vite  you  to  express  your  ideas  on  how 
to  cultivate  good  sight  reading  habits. 


M.  W,  C.  A.  Citation  to 


Be  Presented  by  E.  Widt^ 


Stanton,  Ifebr. — E.  J. .Walt,  Jr.,  start 
chairman  of  the  National  Music  War 
Council  of  America  has  announced  that, 
the  local  high  school  band  has  been  cited  i 
for  Its  “outstanding  contribution”  to  the 
war  effort.  The  Stanton  band  is  among 
the  first  of  850  In  the  country  to  receive 
such  a  citation. 

The  distinguished  service  citation  will 
be  presented  to  the  band  and  the  school 
by  Mr.  Walt  at  a  time  suitable  to  the 
school  authorities. 


T 


eachers! 


your  country 
wonts  you  to 

Yach 

Teachers,  stay  on  your  Jobe! 
America  needs  you  today  at 
never  before.  Our  children  must 
be  educated  to  understand  the 
prlndplea  for  which  we  light  or 
the  hud-won  peace  to  come  will 


1  — 

be  meaningleu.  Those  of 

THCT 

you  who  us  qualified  to 

SERVE 

teach  but  ue  not  now  do¬ 

ing  eo.  Join  the  ranks  of 

this  essential  ssrvlce.  The 

WHO 

need  la  urgent! 

TEICM 
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